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New Foundations for Marriage 
and the Family 


A Symposium 


By Swney E. Emity HARTsHORNE Mupp, KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR, 
Henry BowMAN AND Ernest W. BurGEss 


“New Foundations for Marriage and the Fam- 

EDITORIAL ily” was the central topic of the Annual Meet- 

NOTE ings held April 6-8 in Philadelphia. The 

papers presented at the Sunday evening session 

printed here were focussed upon this subject. Also printed in this 

issue are the reports of the National Conference Committees which are 
oriented to the same theme. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


By Sipney E. Gotpstein 


President, National Conference on Family Relations 


The National Conference on Family Relations is part 
of a larger movement that is rapidly developing in 
America. This movement, in which many lay organiza- 
tions, professional groups, and governmental bureaus 
and departments are both interested and active, is con- 
cerned with the conservation df the family and the pro- 
tection and development of family values. It is our earnest 
hope that this larger movement will find adequate ex- 
pression in the National Conference on the Family that is 
now in preparation and that will assemble in Washington 
next year. Out of the discussions proposed for the Wash- 
ington meeting will come the formulation of a program de- 
signed to protect family life in America and to safeguard 
family standards and to advance family ideals. At this 
meeting of the National Conference on Family Relations 
in Philadelphia we are to consider “New foundations for 
Marriage and the Family,” but before we turn to this 
general theme of the Conference it seems advisable to re- 
state briefly the aims and objectives of our national or- 
ganization. 

The first objective of the National Conference on 
Family Relations is to emphasize the place and the im- 
portance of the family in the social order. Those who are 
acquainted with the history of social thought and action 
realize that during the nineteenth century we were largely 
interested in stressing the individual and individual 
rights, the political independence, the economic freedom, 
the religious liberty of the individual man and woman. 
In the twentieth century we have been largely interested 
in the study of the social system, social organization, social 
maladjustments, and the preparation of social programs. 


Both the individual and society are important. But in 
stressing first the emancipation and development of the 
individual and then the structure and reorganization of 
society we have somewhat neglected and even forgotten 
the family. Now we recognize the fact that it is the family 
into which the individual is born and the equally impor- 
tant fact that it is the family that serves as the basic unit 
in the social order. If the family is weakened through 
inward change or outward impact the individual suffers 
and the entire social system also is in danger. Disorgani- 
zation within the family unit means inevitable disturb- 
ances in the individuals that compose the family and like- 
wise disintegration in the very foundations upon which 
the social order rests. It is therefore necessary to empha- 
size the fundamental place of the family in the social order 
and to stress the importance of the family in the achieve- 
ment of social stabilization and social progress. 

The second objective is to democratize the knowledge 
of the family that we now possess. Social scientists for 
many years have been studying intensively the family 
as a social institution; they have accumulated a vast 
amount of material on the history, the structure, the or- 
ganization, the function of the family and the foundations 
upon which the family must rest if it is to develop in a 
normal manner and in security. They have discovered 
the major problems that arise in family organization; they 
have diagnosed many of the disturbances that develop 
in family relationships; and they have at least outlined 
the therapeutic programs that are needed in order to 
anticipate and to prevent the disturbances and to solve 
the problems. But all this knowledge is now limited 
to small groups in colleges, in social laboratories, and 
in selected areas of society. What the social scientists 
have learned must now be made available to larger 
and larger circles of men and women, through educa- 
tional institutions, through churches and synagogues, 
through community centers and neighborhood houses, 
through the press, the radio, and other media of communi- 
cation. In a democracy it would be undemocratic to limit 
this knowledge to any section of society and in order that 
this knowledge may become the common property of all 
it may be necessary to organize a new program of adult 
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education and a new system of social agencies such as the 
consultation center for marriage and family counseling. 

The third objective is to reinterpret and, if necessary, 
to reorganize social programs and social movements in 
terms of family needs. A generation ago the health move- 
ment was based largely on the study and treatment of the 
individual. When a tuberculosis patient appeared in the 
clinic, the clinic addressed itself and its service solely to 
the individual patient. Today when a patient with 
tuberculosis appears in the clinic every effort is made to 
include the entire family and to examine each member of 
the family of which the individual is a part. We now rec- 
ognize that trouble in one member of the family is a 
danger signal of trouble in other members of the family. 
We have come to see also that the family is the unit of 
suffering and therefore must be the unit of concern and of 
care. What is true of the health movement is becoming 
increasingly true of the housing and other programs. The 
home is the place in which the family meets and lives and 
develops itself. If the home is overcrowded, inadequate, 
unsanitary, there is not only the danger of disease and de- 
linquency, there is also the danger of disruption of family 
life. The breaking down of the barriers of privacy makes 
impossible the development of standards that we associate 
with the higher types of family organization. A woman 
who was deeply interested in housing and who had a high 
regard for family development closed her report on con- 
ditions in New York with these words: “We as mothers 
ought to know that it is utterly impossible to develop 
the right kind of a family in the wrong kind of a home.” 
The reinterpretation and reorganization that is needed 
in health and in housing is equally needed in the field of 
education, recreation, the minimum wage program, and 
other social movements. 

The fourth objective is to indicate and to encourage 
the contribution of the family to the new social order. 
The_family is the cradle into which the future is born; it 
is the nursery in which the new social order is nourished 
and reared during its early and most plastic period. The 
new social order, we must remember, will not be com- 
posed of men and women who come out of the void; it 
will be composed of the children who grow up in the 
families of today. The family is not only the threshold 
of democracy; it is the very matrix in which democracy 
must develop during its embryonic period. An auto- 
cratic form of family organization can never prepare 
children for the new democratic social order. Not only 


and condition the plant and the flower, the tree and 
the fruit. To the degree that we educate and train 
and discipline our children in the principles that are 
to govern the new social organization, to that degree 


they will expand the boundaries of human knowledge, 
deepen the ranges of human experience, enrich the reser- 
voirs of spiritual strength upon which the future must 
draw for its own sustainment, and establish the new social 
order of which men now dream. Through their own in- 
nate talents and acquired skills our children will greaten 
and refine the heritage of the past, transmute the pos- 
sessions of the present, and fulfill the promise of the 
family, which at its highest is a covenant with posterity. 


WOMEN'S CONFLICTING VALUES* 
By Mrs. Emity H. Mupp 
Executive Director 


If we could share with “Uncle Pete” the atom energy 
man of the comics his magic powers, we could open the 
doors of the past and see the kaleidoscopic changes of the 
last 100 years—changes in the status of women more 
potent for the future than the changes of many former 
accumulated centuries. 

In the United States of America before 1920 with few 
exceptions women could not vote; before the beginning 
of this century a divorced woman was considered a men- 
ace and disgrace to her community; before the Civil War 
there was no college education open to women and before 
that time graveyards of this country showed 2-3 wives 
for almost every man. In New England it is said there can 
be found in a stately churchyard a plot of four graves. 
In the center a large handsome stone is marked with the 
name of an illustrious gentleman. In each of the four 
corners of the plot a smaller plain stone bears the simple 
inscription, “My first wife, my second, my third and my | 
fourth.” Even earlier a great English scholar reflected the 
spirit of his times in his statement, “If a woman shall die 
in childbirth, let her die, it is hers to die.” 

Lack of training was responsible for lack of opportunity, 
lack of opportunity resulted in complete economic help- 
lessness and inevitable dependence. Women were sup- 
ported by and therefore beholden first to their fathers, 
then to their husbands or brothers and last to their sons. 
Clarence Day's “Life With Father” was a reality in the 
1880's. The passage of 50 years has made. it a popular 
farce. Although the outward and visible signs of woman's 
place has changed permanently, the inward and visible 
grace has not kept even pace. Attitudes and feelings of 
women and men about these changing roles are mixed. 
Along with the eagerness ar.d the satisfactions are many 
doubts, perplexities, fears, resentments, women toward 


other women, women toward men, men toward women. 


An prematetion of lecture given ot University, 


1946 at the request of the Mental H 
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the environment, but the very atmosphere that we 
create in the family shapes and conditions the child as 
truly as the soil and the sunshine and the dew shape _ / 


To neither sex has come complete contentment nor se- 
curity in the role of the other. And so conflicts and con- 
flicting values are everywhere in evidence. The resolution 
of these conflicting values will be a major and necessary 
part of new foundations for marriage and the family. 
Conflict is an all pervading condition of life, but bal- 
anced in nature by the principle of cooperation and mu- 
tual aid. Conflicting values can be world wide and all 
pervading, as in the recent war and present efforts at 
peace, or they can be local and relate to simple things. 
All human beings, men as well as women, live in conflict 
and have conflicting values. Variation is in intensity and 
degree. One might question whether women as human 
beings have conflicting values or whether men have con- 
flicting values about women. Or is it the dictates of the 
society in which women and men live that are responsible 
for the formation and nurturing of these conflicts. 
Actually, it is my conviction that woman, biologically 
and psychologically, considered as an independent unit, 
is a complex but oriented organism. She has well focussed 
needs and goals, she has the desire and ability to attain 


these goals—goals of physical and mental maturity, the 


chance to love and be loved, to reproduce her kind, to 
participate actively in the worthwhile work of the world; 
in other words to realize in the fullest sense, creativity. 
Is this more than the ideal toward which man strives and, 
if it is the ideal for man, why not also for woman? 

An astute student of women, Sophia H. Drinker," has 
traced the variations in the status of women from pre- 
historic to modern times. Status is represented through 
religious and theological concepts. The goddesses of the 
ancient civilizations represented the transfer from the real 
to the ideal woman. They, the goddesses, were true to 
life, or to associations in the life of the emotions. The 
goddess was whole, self-sufficient, functioning according 
to nature’s rhythmic laws and reflecting the natural 
woman. 

The Romans expressed the point of view of the ancients 
in their prayer “Sive deus, sive dea”—‘whether god, 
whether goddess.” To them, the Life Force manifested 
itself through both the male and the female principles; 
genius, or the potency peculiar to each sex, was viewed 
as the property of men and women alike. — 

At the present time, Jews, Christians and Mohamme- 
dans are united in their negative attitude towards the 
principle of recognizing that women are creative. It is 
important to bear in mind that this reflection is the result 
of theolozicai interpretations. In the actual words and 
teaching of Jesus Christ there is nothing which differen- 
tiates between man and womau, <ither for better or for 
worse. 

“Every woman,” said Clement of Alexandria in the 


1“The . H. Drinker, ia Britannica 1947. 
Pie. Goddess,” Sophia Encyclopaed 1947 


fourth century, “should be ashamed of the thought that 
she is a woman." How different from such devastating 
dogma are the words with which a taiented Continental 
Saloniete of the nineteenth century affirmed her woman- 
hood. “I am at one with myself and consider myself a 
good, beautiful gift." Somewhere between these two 
poles of thought, the modern woman finds herself. She 
is tossed hither and yon by the pressures of her world, 
her parents, her job, her husband, her children or her 
social milieu, or she charts a stormy course and, in spite 
of combined pressures, steers with determination toward 
a beacon, an ideal. Some women try every type of com- 
promise, others exhibit every type of protest. Some ask 
for too little, denying their creativity, others demand too 
much, overasserting their frustrations. 

We are all familiar with examples from these categories. 
A marriage counseling office sees discouraging evidence 
of the practical effect on family life, and so on the com- 
munity, of situations in which such conflicts remain un- 
resolved. 

Many women fortunately find sufficiently satisfactory 
solutions for their conflicting values even within the con- 
fines of the present social order. Such women achieve a 
degree of contentment, a serenity in being themselves 
which, in turn, brings comfort and serenity to those 
around them. Usually this finding of themselves as wo- 
men comes through emotionally satisfying orientation to 
one or a combination of the three general roles which 
present cultural patterns leave open to women. These 
roles can be merely suggestive as obviously there are no 
hard and fast divisions. 

The first of these roles satisfies women who feel that 
their finest contribution can be made through marriage, 
motherhood, and identification with the creative ac- 
tivities of their men. Emma Wedgewood Darwin, wife of 
the great scientist Charles Darwin, and Madame Pasteur 
are thrilling examples from this group. Cosina Liszt 
Wagner summed up this philosophy with the words, 
“Women are put into the world to help great men.” 

The second of these roles satisfies women who sacri- 
ficed marriage because they found it incompatible with 
the purpose which they felt life held for them; who almost 
completely sublimated their instinctive biological drives 
in creative work. In this group we find the great reform- 
ers of the past century, such leaders as the fearless Susan 
B. Anthony; Florence Nightingale, the courageous and 
indomitable nurse; M. Carey Thomas, the great leader of 
education; and Jane Addams, the interpreter of the lives 
of the under-privileged. These women have each and all 
left an imprint on social, professional and educational 
standards. 


Paedagozus 11.2. 
8 Some German Women and Their Salons. Mary Hargrave, T. W. 


Laurie, London, 1912. 
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The third of these roles satisfies women who have the 
drive to contribute through creative work and yet as 
earnestly desire wifehood and motherhood. Although she 
lived a hundred years ago, that amazing English woman, 
Elizabeth Fry, leads this group. She reared a large family, 
eleven in all, and traveled many thousands of miles in the 
prosecution of prison reform. By the time of her death she 
had spread her propaganda through every quarter of 
Europe. 

Madame Marie Curie, the mother of two daughters, 
co-worker and discoverer with her husband of radium, 
first woman to be given the Nobel Prize, and the only 
person ever to have received the Nobel Prize twice lived 
in our own times. Obviously there are many examples 
among our contemporaries of women who have made out- 
standing contributions to husbands and children and to 
the needed work of the world. Probably no other country 
can furnish now as many outstanding examples in this 
category as Soviet Russia whose women have won inter- 
national recognition for their part in putting into effect 
economic, social, scientific and cultural advances. 

The women in each of these three categories of which 
we have just spoken were able to live creatively and, 
therefore, satisfactorily within the limits imposed by their 
environment. They found opportunity to convert their 
energy and ability into constructive activity. Other wo 
men less fortunate or, perhaps less mature, fail in using 
their energy and ability satisfactorily. The emotional and 
physical giving and sharing involved in the day by day 
demands of marriage, jobs, or a combination of both, are 
too much for them, and they retreat from the responsibili- 
ties of the fulfillment of their womanhood, and project 
their unresolved conflicts on others. This is not the fault 
but the misfortune rather of the individual woman whose 
personality pattern is not hardy enough to surmount the 
obstacles of her environment. 

The-last two wars have given abundance of concrete 
evidence of the way in which persons leading useless and 
unhappy existences were’ transformed into contributors 
to the world’s work when they became convinced that 
they were needed, and were given opportunity to use 
their abilities. This was particularly true among women. 
War required so much in skill that it overrode the preju- 
dices of sex and allowed, even at times required, equal 
value for men and women. ‘ 

The reversal of this expectation of being of equal 
value and the reacceptance of prewar attitudes in this 
connection can be expected to precipitate among women 
even greater frustration with its counterpart aggression 
than was in evidence before World War II. There is no 
more drastic challenge in the present than to understand 
and accept and meet these needs and desires—as real and 
vital essentials to life. Serenity of the heart and soul will 
not be achieved by having things done to you and for you. 


Being a watcher rather than a participant, does not make 
for inner satisfaction. 

Of course women will have to compromise now. as 
formerly in meeting the exigencies of the time. So will 
men, so have all human beings throughout the ages. 
Whatever the difficulties, whatever the solution, in each 
and every woman I believe that there can be found some 
part of divine unrest, some residue, as Jung would have 
us believe, of the collective consciousness of that past in 
which women were accepted by their world as contribu- 


_ tors of equal value to the creativity of life. 


But in our present American culture, women are forced 
to hurdle the barriers erected by the denial of the prin- 
ciple that women can give equal value in creative work 
and by the negative attitude of religious groups toward 
the symbols of feminine capability. “Our way of life” 
says Mrs. Drinker, “has not encouraged women—elf, 
Mate, Mother, to think of herself in the right relation to 
life. Rather, she has been taught to approach her experi- 
ences through the door of a special relation to man, receiv- 
ing bounties, even the gift of life from him.” 

Every cultural pattern has its strength as well as its 
weakness, its place in time, its time for passing. The hour 
has now come when many different currents of thought 
and many new conditions are converging to bring about 
changes in the civilized way of life. As far as women are 
concerned, some of these new influences are tending to 
nullify the force of the old repressive ideas. It seems... 
as if women were about to assume a natural relation to 
life . . . to believe in the spirit-bearing quality of woman- 
hood ad to become articulate. . 


- most exciting results of the work of many independent 


scientists. Collected facts establish woman's humanity 
beyond the shadow of a doubt and give assurance that the 
female body, brain, and spirit are of far higher calibre 
than man-made religious systems and laws have admitted. 
Miracles of modern icine and surgery have already 
removed many of the physical ills which formerly sapped 
so much of woman's strength. Mothers are now able to 
regard nature not as an end in itself but—as all intimate 
relations with life should be—a means to spiritual growth 
through their full experience. . 

World War II and the ‘Aten. Bomb make it obligatory 
for human beings to understand and gét along with each 
other or perish. Women are naturally associated with 
young life and with those warmer, softer influences that 
home represents. They have, therefore, an unparalleled 
opportunity in their day by day living in the home and 
in their work to represent and emphasize those character- 
istics which make for getting along with other human 
beings—cooperation, flexibility, kindliness, generosity, a 
sympathetic understanding of human differences and an 
acceptance of them. 
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New knowledge about women, new ideals for them 
have resulted not only in changed customs but also al- 
ready in symbols. Everywhere indications of a rising value 
for the Natural Women is evident. In posters, in pag- 
eants, in advertisements for the Perfect Home, the mother 
stands on equal terms with the father—never is she de- 
picted according to the fashion of nineteenth century 
European photographs which show the husband seated 
and the wife standing humbly beside him. “The Ameri- 
can woman in surveying her Soviet sister will be conscious 
of a great debt to her. Soviet woman commands our re- 
spect not alone for her great contribution to building up 
her country’s might in peace and in war, without which 
the fascist aggressors might have prevailed against the 
Soviet Union and against us too. She wins our gratitude 
for disproving so many of the time-hallowed contentions 
concerning women's naturally inferior role in society. 
That jobs can be combined with happy home life, that 
children can be secure. and satisfied when the mother 
takes on responsibility outside the home, that women can 
master ‘men’s’ professions, that masses of women can be 
intelligently concerned with large issues, national ‘and 
international—these have been shown by Soviet experi- 
ence. American women can and should find in this fact 
a great source of satisfaction and an equally great chal- 
lenge.” 

New ideas, especially ideas which are diametrically 
opposed to those in fashion, are always slow in gaining 
momentum.... For centuries, sometimes millenniums, 
they run parallel to older conceptions of what is right 
until they either disappear or finally become the core of 
another religion. The social revolutions of today are mak- 
ing our century one of those moving times when what 
every person thinks, says, and does is formulating a new 
way of life. What every woman thinks, what she shows 
publicly that she wants, is going to determine the cultural 
pattern of the future. 

There are today more alternatives, more possibilities 
open to women than ever before. As society accepts the 
concept of woman as a potentially mature creative human 
being® which she naturally is, the conflicts superimposed 
by the culture of past centuries will tend to be resolved 
and woman will again achieve the proper confidence in her 
abilities. She will then find a constructive relation to 
life and so fulfillment. Women themselves must have 
faith to initiate new customs and new ideals. Our world, 
yours and mine, needs more constructive, creative work. 
Men can encourage and fortify women in their search to 
be of value. Men and women shoulder to shoulder can 
achieve the goal of a better world. 


4 Soviet Women.—Rose Mauer. National Council of American 
Soviet Friendship. New York 1946. 
5 Motherhood—Helena Deutsch, Vol. II. Grune and Stratton, New 


PARENT GROWTH THROUGH COOPERATIVE 
PLAY GROUPS 


By KATHARINE Wuirtesipr TAYLOR 
YMCA University of Illinois 


The greatest need in the world today is for persons 
who are socially mature, who are capable of working out 
family, community and world problems on the basis of 
genuine cooperation and mutual respect. Yet many dedi- 
cated to such ideals are far from it in practice. A mother 
overheard her son of eight explaining to his friend the 
meaning of the word cooperation. “Cooperation,” he 
said, “that means you gotta do it.” The mother called 
to him, “that isn’t what cooperation really means, is it?” 
“Yes! It is mama! When you look at me and say ‘Jimmy, 
you're not cooperating’ that means I gotta do it!” 

Recognizing such tendencies in parents, some workers 
tend to feel the best thing to do is to get children into 
groups away from parents and work hard at their direct 
socialization. But providing even the most excellent group 
experience for children in the important early years as is 
done by really good nursery schools, cannot fully ac- 
complish the job. We are too likely to forget at times that 
the child’s first and most potent group experience is still 
furnished by the family. Therefore, the wholesome 
growth of the child depends in large measure upon the 
continuing growth of the parents. 

In the present milieu the mother is still the key person, 
yet she is too often out of adjustment because of a sense 
of isolation and lack of genuine satisfaction in her job as 
mother. There is great need to help such mothers to a 
deeper feeling of fulfillment, to bring the father into a 
sense of fuller cooperation in the family unit, as the foun- 
dation. Cooperative play groups, organized and directed 
by parents for their own children under the guidance of 
specialists in child nurture are of unique and concentrated 
value both to the children and to the parents. Since good 
nursery schools are still not available to most families, it 
is only by cooperating with other parents that satisfactory 
group education can be provided. 

Appreciation of these values grow through watching 
the development of cooperative play groups in the Seattle 
Program of Family Life Education. That plan is as follows: 
a basic course called Guiding Children’s Play is provided 
by the Board of Education. A group of fifteen to twenty 
mothers of children between two and five years old select 
one of their number whorholds a certificate from this par- 
ents’ training course to serve as supervisor of children on 
duty mornings, from 9 to 12 o'clock for five days a week, 
and who receives a modest salary of $40 to $60 a month. 
Each of the other mothers spend one morning each week 
assisting; with the children, so that there is an average of 
three mothers present each day. Another certificated 
mother serves as supervisor of mothers and inducts the 
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other mothers according toa carefully worked out mother- 
education plan before they start their service. All the 
mothers, and often a large proportion of fathers, meet 
together once a month to discuss their work. Groups are 
continually supervised by the consultant in Family Life 
Education and her assistant, whose salaries are paid by 
the Board of Education. Other than this, the whole cost 
of operation is met by the mothers themselves. 

As fathers frequently are brought into the project, 
these values are reinforced by deepened understanding in 
both parents, and since any cooperative enterprise is a 
focal point for community interest, cooperative play 
groups are valuable for stimulating interest in the whole- 
some growth of children in their schools and communities. 

It should be emphasized, however, that professional 
leadership is essential for giving the vision of what can be 
accomplished, and providing the needed understanding 
and procedures through courses, supervision and con- 
tinued in-service training. It would be ideal to have one 
professional worker for every ten cooperatives, but prob- 
ably not more lest the mothers be robbed of the growth 
that comes from taking full responsibility and working 
things out on their own, yet with the security of knowing 
they can call on professional help when needed. It should 
be emphasized, however, that a basic essential in any pro 
fessional working in a cooperative program is a genuine 
faith in the capacity of mothers to learn on the job, and to 
grow through the process of guiding their children wisely. 

That the plan is meeting vital needs in the lives of both 


children and parents is indicated by the fact that the. 


number has increased from one, four and a half years ago, 
to thirty-four at the present time, with ten more ready 
to start as soon as adequate space can be found. They 
meet in unused school rooms when these are available, in 
churches, fieldhouses and recreation rooms of private 
homes. In Issaquah, a small town near Seattle, one meets 
in the city council chamber! Each of Seattle's nine school 
districts is being served by one or more at the present time 
with some 1500 young mothers participating during that 
period. While many of these have, of course, been drawn 
into the program by the lure of the four free mornings for 
themselves each week, as well as by the group experience 
for their children, the great majority have become so in- 
tensely interested in the work itself and the new values 
it has brought into their lives that they put in much more 
than the time required because of the enjoyment and in- 
terest in it. ' 

A few of many written evaluations of the mothers indi- 
cate what some of these values are. 

1. “Before starting in the play group I took the course 
on Guiding Children’s Play—attending the lectures— 
reading the books—and making a personality study of a 
three year old child—writing down everything he did 
and said at certain times over a period of twelve weeks. 


Then we were given guidance in analyzing and interpret- 
ing this ‘raw’ material. Doing that work was an experi- 
ence I shall never forget. By studying and interpreting 
the play and words of that small three year old, a new 
world was revealed to me—the dynamic inner-workings 
of human beings. By studying that child I learned more of 
myself and my husband and our relationship.” 

2. “I believe one of the most important things the 
group has done for me is to make me feel more worthwhile 
both as a mother and a person. My husband notices the 
difference and says I am a more enjoyable companion be- 
cause of this absorbing outside interest. It is one of the 
most exciting and vital projects I have ever encountered. 
Really to cooperate with fourteen other women and see 
the tangible results as the children grow and learn is a 
most stimulating and gratifying experience.” 

3. “Our cooperative play group has greatly improved 
our family relations asa whole. It has given mea new out- 
look. I am managing to really enjoy my boys and find that 
I am less tense in all situations.” 

4. “The cooperative play group is a wonderful work- 
shop to overcome prejudice. One sees all types of behavior 
and has a chance to learn how to work out conflicts. The 
mother grows in understanding the different stages of the 
child's growth. Therefore, she becomes more confident in 
rearing her own family.” 

5. “By understanding a child's conflicts one is better 
equipped to handle conflicts on the adult level, as between 
wife and husband, and even between neighbors.” 

There have been mz..v evidences of significant growth 
in deepened understanc\g of their own neighborhood 
as well as of themselves and their husbands. One said of 
neighbors who were critical of the perfectly natural be- 
havior of children, “Oh, well! They just don’t understand 
because they haven't had a course in child development.” 
And another, “I used to think everytime I saw a particu- 
larly pesky youngster, “what a brat!’ Now I think, ‘poor 
little fellow! He must be very insecure at home.” And I 


feel closer to every child I see.” 


As an example of the way such attitudes affect even 
race relations, when a Negro family moved into one of the 
better districts with a three year old son whom they 
brought over to enroll in the cooperative, there was no 
hesitancy about accepting him. The group had grown to 
the point where all could give him a-genuine welcome 
except one mother who came from the Old South and 
who said she would withdraw her son if they let him in. 
They said they would be very sorry to lose her but felt 
they must certainly keep the little Negro boy enrolled. 
She came back next day and shook hands with the Negro 
mother! 

The creativity of the young mothers in running these 
little cooperatives as autonomous business and educational 
enterprises depends one's faith in the potentialities of 
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democracy. They adapt basic insights and procedures in 
meeting their own needs and situations. They tend to 
develop a genuine acceptance of one another's problems 
and idiosyncracies, many of which are overcome as all 
grow together. Although, of course, there have been fre- 
quent disagreements, not one group has broken up because 
there was a conflict they could not work through. All 
agree, however, it is essential that there be in each group 
a nucleus of those who have taken the basic course and 
who have achieved an understanding of the underlying 
dynamics of human interaction and the deeper meaning of 
cooperation. They say those who have not had it tend to 
complain about things instead of seeing them as problems 
that all must work out together. But they gradually 
get an understanding that it is their responsibility from 
those who already have it. 

As they work in the program, many of them become 
eager for more and more educational experiences, and a 
large proportion of those attending the university summer 
course on nursery school procedures are mothers from the 
cooperative play groups. 


The monthly meetings have become vivid educational 


experiences with a large proportion of the fathers attend- 
ing. Discussions are based on incidents from the group 
experience bringing out basic principles, followed by 
planning to meet emergent needs. As the fathers become 
more interested, they often take an active share in making 
equipment and play apparatus and meeting a variety 

needs ingeniously. 

The basic training course has been repeated seven 
times with over two hundred enrolled each time. Always 
a number of fathers have attended too, though the major- 
ity were needed to take care of the children at home. 
Last fall the mothers requested that the course be repeated 
for fathers on another night. Fifty came regularly, not so 
much asa duty, but with a real eagerness to prepare them- 
selves for participating more fully in creative enterprises 
both at home and in the play groups. 

Another significant development which grew from the 
suggestions of the mothers themselves out of a felt need, 
has been the Cooperative Play Group Council where the 
supervisors and three representatives from each group 
came together each month to share experiences, pro- 
cedures and insights. There are sub-group discussions on 
a variety of topics with reports to the whole group. The 
quality of the thinking of these groups led by the mothers 
themselves may be judged by excerpts from the sum- 
maries made by each sub-group in the January meeting 
this year. They are as follows: 

Group I. “Play group activities are the outgrowth of 
children’s emotional needs. Availability of a variety of 
creative materials in the play groups, and opportunity for 
free use of them helps the child release unhealthy tensions. 

Materials, equipment, and supervision serve their pur- 


pose in the play group if they stimulate the child to ex- 
periment and express his own ideas in his own way, but 
with respect for the needs of others.” 

Group II. “As cooperating mothers we accept each 
child as he is, and seek the loveableness in him in order to 
understand the ‘why’ of each action so that we may help 
him find happy expression. There is a reason behind every 
behavior difficulty. We try to find that reason.” 

Group III. “We cooperating mothers recognize the 
value of that which comes from within the child. We are 
careful not to take away from him the thrill of discovery. 
We realize that growth is a process of becoming increas- 
ingly aware of truth, and that no one can impose growth 
upon another.” 

Group IV. “As cooperating mothers we must increase 
our own understanding. We must be sure that we, our- 
selves, are growing toward maturity.” 

Group V. “Do we, as cooperating mothers, have the 
true creative attitude toward life itself? Do we find our 
security in patterns alone, or are we aware of the creative 
force within each individual, aware that growth brings 


~ change?” 


As one goes from group to group in this program which 
has come to honeycomb the whole of Seattle, one feels 
among both mothers and children a general hum of re- 
lease energy and creativity with an undertone of serenity 
and enjoyment. One cannot help feeling after visiting 
them all, that in those little groups there is being born a 
new community with mutual appreciation, genuine co- 
operation and the wholesome growth of human beings at 
the apex of all values. 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIFE 


By Henry BowMAN 
Stephens College 


Almost anyone may marry, may establish at least what 
passes for a home and becomes his castle even though he 
hates to live in it, and may, if he is biologically able, have 
children. Blindly, stupidly, or naively we assume that 
this “anyone” is prepared for these profound undertak- 
ings. How does he become prepared? Does he become 
prepared by reaching a certain age? By fulfilling the 
meagre requirements of the law? By being subjected to a 
curriculum that includes little or nothing contributory 
to marriage and family life? By living in his own family, 
adequate or inadequate? 

It is commonplace if discussing the family to mention 
its changing functions, to point out the shift from institu- 
tional functions to personality functions, and, to say that 
some of the functions have been taken over by outside 
agencies. Does this suggest that others of the functions, 
therefore, must be taken over by outside agencies? Has 
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the laboratory been stripped of part of its equipment? If 
the family no longer does what it used to do, may we still 
assume that it can educate its members for family life? 
To some extent, of course, it does and probably always 
will. But must we not conclude that this intra-family 
education must be supplemented by that supplied by out- 
side agencies? 

As the family has moved from a producing unit toward 
a consuming unit economically, it has had to utilize goods 
produced by agencies other than itself. Hence the need 
for and importance of consumer education. Can a similar 
concept be applied to family personnel? Since the func- 
tions of the family have changed, the family is now com- 
posed, to a greater extent than formerly, of persons 
“produced” in part by outside agencies. Hence the need 
for education tor marriage and family life. 

When we examine the curriculum at various levels, 
what do we find? We find, of course, that there is some 
good work being done in this area of education. But 
what is the general picture? ; 

1) Education for marriage and family life touches too 
few students. 

2) By and large in our schools we offer almost every- 
thing but this sort of education. 

3) There is more emphasis upon domestic skills than 
upon family relationships. Such skills are important; but 
training in them alone is not sufficient in the light of the 
family’s changing functions. In a sociology class the stu- 
dents may discuss these changing functions, while in that 
same school the curriculum may be organized as if those 
changes had never occurred or as if marriage and the 
family did not exist. Even instruction in domestic skills 
touches relatively few. 

4) There is too much neglect of the role of the male in 
the family and of educating him for it. Home economics 
for boys is only a partial solution. There is a need for 
Preater emphasis on the participation and responsibilities 
of the male. Homemaking is a family responsibility, not 
merely a feminine responsibility. But at least we have 
recognized the woman's role even when we have done 
little about it. 

5) There is a common assumption that the student will 
do his own integrating and make his own applications 
after he has been subjected to relatively disconnected 
portions of the curriculum. We often act as if each student 
“took” the entire curriculum. 

6) Many students learn more about the family in other 
times and places than about their own families here and 
now; more about the social problems of the femily than 
about the problems of adjustment in their own families; 
more about what is wrong than about how to improve; 
more about a cross-section of contemporary family prob- 
lems than about what can and should be when they 
marry and establish families. 


In short, by and large, we find that the curriculum is 
designed for celibates. 

Most persons agree that vocational guidance, training, 
and planning are preferable to vocational drifting; that 
community planning is preferable to letting communities 
grow like Topsy; that financial planning is preferable to 
hand-tomouth spending; that planned parenthood is 
preferable to parenthood by chance; that education for 
citizenship is preferable to education divorced from real 
life. We need a similar perspective relative to marriage 
and the family. Preparation for marriage and family life 
may no longer safely be left to chance or blind hope. 
There is need for guidance, training, and planning in this 
area as nearly universally available as resources, courage, 
and insight can make it. 

Successful marriage and family life must cease to be 
merely a by-product of our educational system and become 
one of its major objectives. This will involve not only 
courses, teachers, counselors in this area but also new 
emphases, new methods of coordination and integration, 
new foci, new perspective throughout the educational 
process. This implies more than a program. It implies a 
new social movement, which, indeed, is already under 
way. Its gradual evolution is probably inevitable; but it 
may be accelerated by the efforts of interested persons 
who are willing to face a great need. 

Education for marriage and family life is no cure-all, 
no panacea. But we may well think of it as one of the 
essential stones in the new foundation for the family. 


RESEARCH 
By Ernest W. Burcess 
University of Chicago 
One of the newest foundations for successful marriage 


’ and family life is research. In the heyday of the tradi- 


tional family it was not needed, because the patterns of 
marriage and family living were fixed in tradition and 
the mores. Moreover, the study of family relations was 
taboo since they were regarded as personal and sacred. 

In modern society research is imperatively needed be- 
cause the family is confronted with new conditions of 
life growing out of technological changes. These have 
transformed a rural culture into an urban civilization. 
They have introduced rapid means of transportation by 
railroad, automobile and airplane. They have multiplied 
the ease of communication by telephone, moving picture 
and radio. The family is no longer a self-sufficient, rural, 
institution surrounded with the protection of the kinship 
group, the church, the school and the neighborhood. It 
is now a unit of interacting members subject collectively 
and individually to the pressures and strains, stimulations 
and frustrations, protection and risks of life in the “Great 
Society.” 
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Research is demanded upon family and marriage, by 
persons who wish to plan for successful marital and family 
living, by agencies and organizations who are concerned 
with the increasing problems facing the family and by 
government which has been forced to take increasing re- 
sponsibility for family security and welfare. 

There are those who feel we should have a moratorium 
upon research until we have put into practice the knowl- 
edge we already have. Certainly research should be 
translated into practice more rapidly than at present. 
But that is no argument for halting research. The more 
we learn to apply research the more we will find that we 
need research. In the field of marriage and the family 
there is increasing demand by the public for all the new 
knowledge that science has to offer. 

What research findings do we now have or may expect 
to obtain which will provide a firm foundation for mar- 
riage and the family? 

First of all research demonstrates that many of the 
problems of the family are those of a transition period 
from the older institutional type to the emerging com- 
panionship type of family. The solution, then, to the 
problems of family life is not to return to the institutional 
family with its emphasis upon the authority of the head, 
upon duty and obedience of its members, upon rigid 
discipline and upon community pressures, the mores, and 
the law. The task of the family and its friends is rather 
to realize the conditions which contribute to the develop- 
ment of the companionship family which inhere in such 
interpersonal relations of its members as mutual affection, 
sympathetic understanding and comradeship. 

Second, new findings are becoming available upon the 
factors which make for success in modern marriage. These 
may be briefly summed up: 1) the possession of personality 
traits such as an optimistic temperament, emotional bal- 
ance, yielding disposition, sympathetic attitude, ‘self- 
confidence particularly on the part of the husband, and 
emotional dependence; 2) similarity of cultural back- 
ground; 3) an harmonious and understanding family en- 
vironment; 4) a socialized personality as evidenced by 
number of friends, participation in organizations, educa- 
tional level; 5) the keeping of religious observances; 6) an 
occupation with moderate economic status, superior edu- 
cation, high degree of social control, reasonable security 
and little or no mobility; 7) a love relationship growing 
out of companionship rather than infatuation; and 8) 
wholesome growth of attitudes toward sex and similarity 
in strength of sex desire of husband and wife. 

Third, research on many of our problems should be 
family-centered. Prominent among these is the study of 
the personality development of the child which has been 
studied either apart from the family or with too little 
consideration of its role. The tremendous housing pro 
gram projected for the next decade has been framed with 


too little consideration of the relation of home design to 
family functioning. The question of wages and the dis- 
tribution of the national income has been discussed but 
hardly at all in this country from the standpoint of the 
economic security needed by the family. Only recently 
have the problems of health, nutrition and recreation been 
conceived in terms of the family as a whole. 

Fourth, it is essential to conduct research on the effec- 
tiveness of present programs which purport to be con- 
ducive to the welfare of marriage and the family. We are 
too prone to accept without evidence the value of our 
policies and programs because our intentions are good. 
We need if we are to change and improve them to subject 
them constantly to the findings of research. The Phila- 
delphia Marriage Council has taken the lead in conduct- 
ing under the leadership of Emily H. Mudd a comparative 
study of a group which has received marriage counseling 
with a control group which has had no formal counseling. 
The results of this study should give most valuable infor- 
mation on the strong and the weak points of a counseling 
program. Similar studies are needed in other fields. 

Fifth, there is great need of a program of integrated 


- research on marriage and the family. At present repre- 


sentatives of the different disciplines of anthropology, 
biology, economics, home economics, law, psychology, 
psychiatry, social work and sociology are independently 
engaged in research in this field. Often their findings are 
incomplete and tentative because the problem investigated 
requires for its adequate treatment the techniques not of 
one but of two or more disciplines. An example is the 
study of identical twins reared apart which requires as a 
minimum the combined techniques of biology, psychology, 
psychiatry, and sociology. There is real need for a re- 
search planning report in the field of marriage and the 
family that would indicate the problems most desirable 
for research especially those which require the coopera- 
tive effort of two or more disciplines. 

In a changing society research is essential if the family 
or any other institution is to function effectively. Since 
the family is the primary nursery of human nature it is 
imperative that the family as a factor in personality de- 
velopment be recognized as basic for all research in the 
understanding and control of human behavior. The 
knowledge thus derived will be a key foundation in the 
structure of marriage and the family. 

Finally there is the question of translating the findings 
of research into application to the practical problems of 
marriage and the family. This is one of the chief functions 
of an organization like the National Conference on Family 
Relations which has the mandate and the opportunity to 
disseminate the new knowledge that comes from research 
and to apply it in the working out of new projects to meet 
family needs. 
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Reports of National Committees 


Economic Basis of the Family 


meetings, the first on Family Financial Problems with a 
paper by Miss Mollie Orshansky of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics on “The Outlook for 
Family Income and Prices” and with a Panel on “Family 
Problems in Social Work and Consulting,” on which Mrs. 
Blanche D. White of the Massachusetts Department of 
Welfare, was chairman. Other participants were: Lillian 
Anderson, Community Service Society, New York; 
Maude J. Angell, Family Service of Western Delaware 
County, Chester, Pennsylvania; Sarah C. LeVine, Jewish 
Welfare Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Mabel F. 
Thompson, Union Dime Savings Bank, New York; 
Esther S. Venner, Family Society of Philadelphia. The 
second program included papers on ““The Housing Emer- 
gency” by Mrs. Dorothy Rosenman of the National Com- 
mittee on Housing Inc., New York and on “Meeting the 
Family's Medical Costs by Insurance Methods” by Dr. 
Franz Goldmann, M.D., of Yale University. 

The Committee on the Economic Basis of the Family, 
recommends to the Board of Directors the following 
Resolutions concerned with the economic basis of the 
family, and if approved, that they be given full publicity. 

I, The National Conference on Family Relations urges 
that price control by the Federal government be extended 
to June 30, 1947 by the enactment by Congress of 
HR 5270—the bill to amend the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942—without crippling amendments. We 
urge that rent control be extended to June 30, 1948. 

II. We urge Congress to enact the Minimum Wage 
Act and to do this, without the “rider” on agricultural 
parity which should be considered separately. 

“IH. We urge the prompt passage of the Patman Act 
providing measures for meeting the present housing 
shortage; and the passage of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill for a comprehensive long-range housing program. 

IV. We endorse the principles embodied in the Na- 
tional Health bill for a plan for insurance for family medi- 
cal costs. 

The Committee on the Economic Basis of the Family, 
recommends its committee membership for next year to 
include the following: Dora S. Lewis, Geoffrey May, 
Benjamin R. Andrews, Grace L. Nadig, Blanche D. 
White, Lillian Anderson, Maude J. Angell, Sarah C. 
LeVine, Mabel F. Thompson, Esther S. Venner, Mollie 
Orshansky; and the following from the field to be asked: 
Howard F. Bigelow, Kalamazoo Teachers College (al- 
ready accepted); Irma Gross, Michigan State College; 


Lita Bane, University of Illinois; Leland J. Gordon, Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio; Day Monroe, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington; Lucile Reynolds, 
* U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Frances 
Preston, Family Service Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Benjamin R. Andrews, Chairman; Dora S. Lewis and 
Grace K. Nadig, Associate Chairmen. 


Education for Marriage and Family 
Life in the Schools 


THE work of this section followed its 
schedule, as given in the printed program with two excep- 
tions; Mr. Faustina and Mr. R. E. Boothby were unable 
to attend. Most of the papers given are available for 
publication in the journal. Vigorous, pertinent discus- 
sion showed the interest of the group. Over fifty persons 
attended the morning session, and more than sixty, the 
afternoon session, with a registration for the day of 
seventy-five persons. Of this number over one-third 
asked to work on the committee throughout the coming 
year. Five projects were spontaneously set up for effec- 
tive interchange of ideas, experiences, and other resources 
between the members of the committee; and work is 
going forward on them, as follows. 

I. Publications. Questionnaires on materials found 
most helpful, and areas in which useful publications are 
lacking, will be compiled and the results mimeographed 
for those cooperating. Additional copies of the question- 
naire may be obtained from Mr. John F. Showalter, 
Director, Research and Guidance, Administration Build- 
ing, Richmond Public Schools, 312 N. Ninth St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va. 

II. Reprints. The article in November, 1944 Forecast 
“Education for Marriage and Family Life in the High 
School,” with outlines and references for grades 9-12, 
by Gladys Hoagland Groves, is to be mimeographed by 
Mrs. Alice B. Lorenz, Toledo University, Toledo, Ohio, 
(if the publisher permits). 

III. Reports. Some of the papers given at the April 7 
meetings of the committee are being mimeographed for 
immediate distribution at cost to those committee mem- 
bers who request them. This service was volunteered 
by Miss Rosa Wilcox, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, 
Connecticut. 

IV. Projects. Anyone doing a piece of work in the 
field of education for marriage and family life in the schools 
is invited to report it, with such details as may be useful 
to others attempting or considering similar undertakings. 
Selected material from such reports will be mimeographed 
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for the committee. The reports of projects should be sent 
to Miss Olive J. Card, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 

V. Questions. Those who have questions they would 
like other committee members, or outside resource per- 
sons, to help them answer are invited to pool them. To 
state a question is the first step in doing something about 
it. These pooled questions may be circulated among the 
committee, for anyone inclined to add his mite toward 
clarifying them. References to published material dealing 
effectively with the subject, and to projects concerned 
with it, will be welcome. Unresolved questions of com- 
mon interest to the group can be sent to other specialists, 
or may form nuclei for new research. Committee mem- 
bers who are troubled by some of the simplest but most 
basic questions underlying their daily work are invited to 
send them for compiling to Miss Maude M. Firth, 
Director, Home and Family Life Education, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

The twenty-eight committee members are from 14 
states and China. Those attending the section represent 
these fields: medicine and health education, 9; social hy- 
giene, 5; community work, 11; junior and senior college, 
and college extension, 12; public and private high school, 
11; Home Economics in elementary and high schools, 6; 
and other smaller classifications. The committee numbers 
8 high school teachers and administrators; 6 on the college 
level, mostly concerned with training future teachers; 3 
community workers; 2 in social hygiene; 2 in health 
education; and 3 in elementary and high school administra- 
tion; 1 each in elementary school teaching, missionary 
work, and educational administration at the state level, 
and unclassified. 

The chairman for 1946-47, elected by the committee, 
is Lester A. Kirkendall, director, Association for Family 
Living. 

Gladys Hoagland Groves, outgoing chairman 


Education for Marriage and Family 
Life in the Community 
QUESTIONS for discussion chosen by 
officers and committee: (Dr. Muriel W. Brown, Office of 

Education, Washington, D. C. chairman, Mrs. Harriet 

Houdlette, Associate in Education, American Association 

of University Women, vice-chairman, and Mrs. Marion L. 

Faegre, Consultant in Parent Education, Children’s 

Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, vice-chairman). 

1. What are some of the most critical issues and problems 
facing large numbers of families in the United States 
today? 

2. How can individual families and groups of families be 
helped to discover (a) which of these issues and 


problems are their immediate concern, and (b) what 
they can do about these? 

3. How can community programs of education for mar- 
riage and family life help families to live more ef- 
fectively in the light of the possibilities and hazards 
the world offers today? 

4. How can these programs be organized (a) so that they 
meet the needs of the largest number of families in 
the most helpful possible ways, and (b) so that agen- 
cies and organizations find increasing satisfaction in 
working together toward common objectives? 

The problems and needs presented were under three 
main groupings: 

1. Problems and needs of individual families due to diffi- 
culties within the family itself. 

Problems and needs in the community which surround 
and bathe the family from the outside. An example 
given was the housing problem and vested real estate 
interests. 

Problems and needs of families the world over which 
grow out of the international situation which con- 
fronts us. 

2. Need for refining our methods of work for better family 
living in the community. How can we work to the 
best advantage, using the resources of the commun- 
ity, the state and the nation? 

3. Need for helping families to adjust to unpropitious 
circumstances, but at the same time there is even 
the greater need to help the community to work to- 
gether to change these conditions and to become 
aware of and to combat divisive influences at work 
in the community. 

Joseph K. Folsom gave the group valuable suggestions 
on how individuals can make their lives count for progress 
and human good in the community: 

1. Do their every day duties to the best of their ability. 

2. Choose, as a volunteer worker, those activities most 
appropriate to the individual, and assume responsib- 
ility for group procedures which are moulding the 
life of the community. 

3. Express one’s attitude, or will, or vote when issues are 
pending. This should be done in any group of which 
the individual is a part. The citizen must be alert 
and cast his voice for what makes for human welfare. 

Dr. Folsom also helped the group to see that the funda- 
mental necessity of democratic organization is not a meet- 
ing to justify existence of those in pleasant association 
but an association drawing from all possible resources to 
solve a real problem. There is more hope in a community 
organization which is founded for a purpose. It is not so 
important who you are, but rather-—what you are trying 
to do. 

At the close of our first session, all were agreed that 
one of our greatest problems was that of the lack of leader- 
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ship, both lay leadership and professional, in the field of 
family life education. 

The second session all agreed that Lay Leadership im- 
ples not only special opportunity of training for non- 
professional people, but also the working to gear the pro- 
fessional people of the community to the goals of family 
life needs and education. 

The need was expressed by the entire group for modi- 
fied professional training to include education for meeting 
the problems of families today. 

At the request of the group, the chairman appointed 
a committee of three to word a resolution on such an ap- 
proach to the deans of Medical Schools of the nation by 
the National Conference on Family Relations, such resolu- 
tion to be presented to the general session of the Confer- 
ence for action by the entire group. 

This committee framed the following resolution for 
presentation by our chairman, Mrs. Marion Faegre, at 
the general session of the Conference: 

Arising out of the discussions in the group “Education 
for Marriage and Family Life in the Commuity,” 
numerous illustrations were cited of inadequate com- 
munity resources for medical examination as to physical 
fitness for marriage, and counselling by physicians in 
matters of sex education for marriage. It is thought that 
this inadequacy should be brought before the medical 
profession so that the curricula of medical schools may 
be enriched to include adequate instruction in the 
medical aspects of marriage counselling. It is further 
suggested that education in this field be provided for 
physicians already in practice. — 

It seems proper to this group that such suggestions and 

recommendations for education of medical students and 

physicians to meet this unfulfilled need in medical prac- 
tice, namely, educating physicians to give marriage 
counselling based on scientific training, be referred to 
the Physicians’ Committee for Professional Education 


of the National Conference on Family Relations for 


their considerations and actions. 

(signed) Sophia J. Kleegman, M.D., chairman; Flora M. 

Thurston, Cornell University; Julie Kerby, American 

Social Hygiene Association; B. F. Timmons, University 

of Illinois. 

It was voted by the Conference that this be done. 

Some members of the group on Education for Marriage 
and Family Life in the Community felt that such an ap- 
proach should be made by the National Conference on 
Family Relations to the deans of all professional schools 
training students in fields which are related to family life. 
This is an important step because nurses, teachers, law- 
yers and ministers, for example, are, by the nature of their 
professions, forced to deal with family problems. 

Lay Leadership training should be undertaken not only 
with the idea of the importance of the background of those 


being trained, but also with the idea that though many 

taking the training may not be capable of carrying for- 

ward real leadership of groups, they furnish leaven to the 
entire community. 

The main emphasis expressed for the training of lead- 
ers were: 
1.*That there is a wealth of factual material and tested 

method essential to bettering family life in a com- 
munity. This should be more widely used. 

2. That Leadership Training is a matter of months or even 
years; that verbal knowledge is not enough; that 
observation and experience are essential; that leader- 
ship should constitute cooperative effort; that lay- 
leaders need not only an opportunity for responsibil- 
ity but they also need counsel and follow-up on the 
part of a specialist or professional worker. 

3. That Leadership Training should cross all barriers of 
race and creed, and focus the attention on true 
needs of family living in communities. 

4. That as professional workers we need forever to move 
forward in the training of community leaders, but 
at the same time, we must take the long time view 
that some leadership must be “grown” and it may 
take twenty years to see it come to flower. 

The group members were of the opinion that in many 
communities are to be found splendid programs of family 
life education, but such education was, in too many cases, 
reaching only a limited number of people. There is great 
need in both large and small communities for integration 
and coordination of effort toward better family living. 

Community clubs and organizations, women’s organ- 
izations, men’s service clubs, social agencies, courts, pro- 
fessional groups, schools, parent-teacher associations, 
health services, clinics, consultation centers, churches and 
all other groups should cooperatively determine commun- 
ity nzeds and share resources in seeing that these needs 
are met. 

In this task of determining community needs, youth and 
lay groups must have a part as well as professionals from 
community organizations and agencies. When children 
and youth have been taken in on the “ground floor” in 
the planning for family and community needs, the char- 
acter as well as evaluation of programs has changed. 

An example of the above was given in a study made in 
Michigan. Over 4000 secondary school students were 
asked what they wanted to learn in school and the returns 
showed that in the main they wanted three things: 1) 
Preparation for marriage and family life, 2) How to get 
along with people, 3) How to make a living. 

Parents of these students were also circulated and the 
returns were almost identical with those of the students. 
When teachers and administrators of secondary schools 
were interrogated, however, the results told a different 
story. They felt that young people should have a certain 
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number of units in english, history, mathematics, etc.—a 
complete subject centered curriculum. 

As a group, we realized that not only total community 
team work and resources are needed for better family liv- 
ing, but better team work and the pooling of resources are 
also needed at state and national levels. 

Through all of our discussion there was reiterated the 
need for a permeation of the whole community with a 
sense of those real values which will make for better 
family living. In all that we do we attempt, through inter- 
action with people and with groups, to imbue the effort 
with the spirit of human worth. However fine the tech- 
niques, it can be a purely mechanical process unless it is 
undergirded by our faith in the worth of every person. 
To this end, as we work together across class, race and 
creedal lines, each of us must become more sensitive to the 
values which other groups hold in high regard. 

Report submitted by recorders: Dr. Mildred I. Mor- 
gan, Coordinator, Family Life Community Program, 
Asheville, North Carolina; Dr. Olive J. Card, State De- 
partment Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 


Marriage and Family Counseling 


THE sessions were opened by Mrs. 
Emily Mudd, chairman of the section, who greeted the 
members of the Conference and outlined the nature and 
scope of the section and the topics to be discussed during 
the morning and afternoon sessions. Dr. Robert Laidlaw 
and Dr. Abraham Stone served as vice-chairmen. 

The morning session of the section was devoted to a 
discussion of the techniques and methods of premarital 
and marital counseling. Emphasis was placed chiefly on 
the processes and procedures employed in counseling 
rather than on the situations encountered. 

Cases were presented by Dr. Robert Laidlaw of New 
York, Dr. Nadina R. Kavinoky of California, Mrs. Hazel 
Jackson of Cleveland, and Dr. Sophia Kleegman of New 
York. Each one of the participants presented a case of a 
marital or premarital problem dealing in part with sexual 
maladjustments and they outlined their procedures in 
helping the patients to solve their situations and in reach- 
ing satisfactory adjustments. The cases were summarized 
and discussed by Dr. Abraham Stone of New York and 
Dr. Lovett Dewees of Philadelphia, and by a number of 
other members of the section. 

The speakers and discussants represented different 
points of view and different approaches—that of the 
psychiatrist, the gynecologist, the social case-worker. 
Each profession has its own unique skill, each profession 
works cooperatively with other specialists when the sitv- 
ation indicates. It was pointed out however, that in 
counseling, interchange of the use and understanding of 
specialized skills in other professions is fundamental. 


The gynecologist of necessity makes use of psycho- 
therapeutic techniques, while the psychiatrist often re- 
sorts to medical consultation and treatment. The social 
case-worker, again, must frequently collaborate with the 
physical and other special agencies in the community. 
Moreover, whatever approach is used certain principles 
were common to the counseling given in the cases pre- 
sented. Each of the counselors had had real feeling and 
interest in helping the person who had come for assist- 
ance. In addition they had had respect for the counselee 
as a person as well as for the problem presented. Dr. 
Kleegman put this attitude into words when she said: 
“If you will listen to the patient she will tell you what is 
wrong with her.” 

To be able to accomplish the above it is obvious that 
the counselor needs wide experience and broad training. 
In addition the ability to cooperate with and utilize other 
community resources is essential. 

At the end of the morning session, Mrs. Mudd ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of Dr. Sophia Kleegman 
of New York, Dr. Nadina R. Kavinoky of California and 
Dr. Lovett Dewees of Philadelphia to nominate officers 
of the section for the coming year. 

The afternoon session was given over toa consideration 
of student counseling in connection with courses in mar- 
riage and family relationships. Mr. Lester Dearborn of 
Boston, Dr. Clifford Adams of the Pennsylvania State 
College, Dr. B. F. Timmons of the University of Illinois 
and Mrs. Gladys Groves of the University of North 
Carolina presented case histories of college students in 
need of counseling and guidance in problems of family and 
marital relationships, and the methods of approach used 
in aiding the students. The cases included personality 
difficulties, medical and physiological problems and family 
conflicts, some of which were aggravated by the war situ- 
ation. Open discussion from the floor followed. 

Dr. Rachel Cox of Bryn Mawr College Psychological 
Clinic summarized the types of cases that came for coun- 
seling in a college setting. She mentioned the isolated 
individual and also the one with medical and psychologi- 
cal problems. Some students bring situations that run 
the whole gamut of problems associated with the family, 
others may bring for clarification problems involving social 
and cultural struggle. Dr. Cox also summarized the meth- 
ods of approach with which these problems are met in 
various colleges. She believes that courses both formal 
and informal have an educational and also a therapeutic 
value. A brief contact is used where the pretext for 
counseling does not indicate a serious problem but this 
has value as it lays the ground work for future counseling. 
In some cases, the counselor uses a continuing contact 
during which the student is both educated and helped 
to resolve the conflict. 

It was the consensus of the speakers and discussants 
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that courses on marriage and the family should be pro- 
vided in the early years of college as well as in the later 
years and should preferably be credit courses integrated 
into the college curriculum. Counseling service conducted 
in conjunction with such courses should also be provided 
so as to make available to students guidance on problems 
of personal and interpersonal relationships. Such services 
could thus become a continual resource for the student 
both during the college and post-college years. 

Section officers elected for the next year were: chair- 
man, Dr. Abraham Stone; vice-chairman, Dr. Nadina R. 
Kavinoky; and secretary, Mrs. Hazel Jackson. 

Emiy B. H. Munn, chairman 


Religion and the Family 


THE section on Religion and the . 


Family, meeting as a part of the National Conference on 
Family Relations in Philadelphia, April 7 and 8, recog- 
nized that as families uphold religion, religion upholds 
for families. The church and the home are natural allies. 
Each needs the other ‘and each can render incalculable 
service to the other. 

In the session on “Preparation for Marriage under 
Religious Auspices” papers were presented by Dr. 
Stanley Brav of Vicksburg, Mississippi, president of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, and Rev. J. 
Wesley Twelves, rector of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Germantown, Pennsylvania. In the papers and the dis- 
cussion it was emphasized that preparation for marriage 
involves everything that goes into the maturing and 
socialization of personality and which makes persons mar- 
riageable in the best sense. The family itself is a school of 
ing its young people for marriage. 

While religious people appreciate and utilize the in- 
sights gained by the social sciences, including research, 
they emphasize that marriage is essentially spiritual as life 
itself is. Marriage is a relation of two personalities with 
all that they have and all that they are. It is vastly more 
than a relationship of two organisms. 

Preparation for marriage therefore takes account of 
information which people need to have in order to suc- 
ceed in the science and the art of marriage, but it also 
takes account of the deeper and more ultimate needs of 
the human being as a spiritual person. Marriage is a 
venture of two people with God, with life and with 
destiny at the same that it is a venture with each other. 

It was pointed out that there are thousands of groups 
under local church auspices and under various confer- 
ences and assemblies held by groups or councils of 
churches in which short courses on courtship and marri- 
age are given. Special emphasis was laid upon the fact 
that increasing numbers of ministers are adopting the 


custom of premarital counseling which helps young 
people get a better start in marriage. This is becoming 
standard procedure of an increasing part of the ministry. 

“Enrichment of Family Life through Religious Ob- 
servances” was the topic of a second session in which 
papers were presented by Rabbi Samuel Glasner and Dr. 
-Earl S. Rudisill, both of Philadelphia. Mrs. Henry S. 
Drinker, vice-president of the Philadelphia Marriage 
Council opened the discussion. Rabbi Glasner gave a 
most valuable account of the place of religious ceremonial 
in the life of the Jewish home. Dr. Rudisill dealt with 
religious observances practiced in Christian homes and 
pointed out ways in which religion can enrich and 
stabilize the life of the home. 

These observances were recognized by both speakers 
as having a place in the building of fellowship and a sense 
of solidarity and in creating happy memories of family 
life. They enter deeply into the psychology of the emo- 
tional life. Such ceremonies are reminders of the meanings 
and values in family life which are spiritual and not 
merely secular or casual. Forms may change, and cer- 
tainly any forms and ceremonies used in homes need to 
be adapted to the needs of the members, but they help 
to express certain timeless values through which family 
life is enriched. 

Dedication of homes and homemakers, religious, rather 
than merely secular observance of the great days of the 
year, use of music and other forms of art, family councils 
conducted in a democratic spirit, thanks to God for food, 
with gratitude also for the human service back of every 
meal, bedtime prayers of children as well as other forms 
of prayer in the family, were recognized as means to 
enrichment and fulfilment in family life. Members present 
expressed the conviction that spiritual values in family 
life are not only important in the beautifying of family 
experience but are also vital factors in the stability of 
homes. 
Officers elected for the coming year are L. Foster Wood, 
secretary of the Commission on Marriage and the Home 
of the Federal Council of Churches, New York City, 
chairman; Father Edgar Schmiedeler, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C.; Rabbi Stanley 
Brav, Central Conference of American Rabbis, Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi; and Mrs. P. E. Hawkins, Council of 

L. Foster Woop, chairman 
Research in Marriage, Family Life and 
Child Development 
THE purpose of this census of current 
research is to obtain a picture of the types of problems 
engaging the serious attention of research workers in the 
first year after the war. A total of 390 inquiries was 
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sent to persons throughout the United States who were 
known to be engaged in some aspect of work in this gen- 
eral area. The names were obtained from available lists 
of persons engaged in teaching and research. The present 
list does not include all of the child development re- 
search workers since this group was the last to be circu- 
larized. The reader is asked to bear this in mind in inter- 
preting the analysis presented here. The data already 
show a relatively high proportion of investigations in the 
area of child development, and this proportion will be 
somewhat larger in the final tabulation. 

Of the 390 inquiries sent out, 231 or 59.2% were re- 
turned. Of this group of 231, 67 reported one or more 
research projects that could be classified as falling in this 
general area. The sixty-seven replies reported a total of 
104 projects. 

These studies are classified in the accompanying table. 
From this table some interesting observations may be 
made. In the first place the reader will see at once the 
wide diversity of investigations under way at present. 
A total of twelve major categories was required to en- 
compass all studies and even then a category labeled 
“Special Problems of the Family” was needed. In this 

category no less than twelve different subjects are listed. 

Research in this country in the area of marriage, family 
life and child development is characterized by an attack 
on many fronts. 

Secondly, the interest in the effect of family relation- 
ships on child development is relatively high. A total of 
twenty or approximately one-fifth of all of the investiga- 
tions fall in this area. As indicated above, it is probable 
that in the final tabulation this proportion may be some- 
what higher. Current studies are concerned with the 
effects of various types of family relationships, on de- 
linquency, mental development, social behavior, language 
and general personality characteristics. - 

A third observation is that the conditions created by 
the war are being utilized to throw light on important 
problems. Five investigations could be distinctly classi- 
fied as taking advantage of problems developing as a result 
of war conditions. It is probable that the studies of 
migrant families and the role of the father, which are 
listed under “Special Problems of the Family,’’ while not 
restricted to war conditions, nevertheless, were probably 
motivated rather directly by them. 

The reader will also note the relatively high number— 
eighteen—of investigations in the problems of education 
and counseling. This seems a distinct step forward. 
The tendency has been for investigations in almost any 
field of human knowledge to proceed by three stages. In 
the first stage, investigations are made of the problems 
which the area presents. If these reveal, as the investiga- 
tions in human behavior do, that the problems are often 
produced by factors which can be changed by providing 


Taste I. CrassiricaTion Or Current Researcu Stupies 


Fre- 
Category quency 
I. Survey and analysis of courtship and marriage practices 10 
II. Attitudes toward courtship and marriage practices 5 
ILI. Prediction of success in marriage 2 
IV. Causes ——— marriages od divorce 7 
V. Survey and analyses of family practices: 
a. General family interaction 
b. In child rearing 
c. Psychological analyses of parent behavior 


Total 13 


VI. The effect of cultural forces on the family: 
a. The war and its relation to the family 5 
b. General cultural forces 3 


Total 8 


VII. The effect of family relationships on child development: 
a. In “one-culture™ families (crime, mental development, 
social behavior, personality, speech) 17 

b. In “mixed culture” families 3 


Total 20 


VIII. History of marriage and the family 
IX. Marriage and family law 
X. Relation of family to other social institutions: 
a. The family and the school 
b. The family and the church 
c. The family and the community 


com 


“> 


lame 


Total 4 
XI. Education and counseling (in marriage, family life and 
parenthood) 
a. Teaching s for adults 4 
b. Teaching on high school level 5 
c. Teaching on level 5 
d. Counseling I 
e. Group therapy I 
f. Courtship md marriage patterns in fiction 2 
Total 18 
XII. eo problems of the family: 
a. 


ousing 
b. Fertility and contraception 
ilization 
d. Sexual inadequacy in male 
e. Fertility of migrant women 


f. Adjustment of migrant families 
g- — of evacuated and relocated Japanese 


h. Home management 
i. Problem of careers and home 
Marriage practices and success of only children 


Total 12 


appropriate experiences, the next stage is to prepare edu- 
cational and counseling programs designed to provide 
these experiences. As a rule these first educational ‘and 
counseling programs are designed in terms of what’ the 
author thinks or assumes will produce the change. There 
is little testing of the effectiveness of the materials. Soon, 
however, there comes the realization that it may be help- 
ful to test the effectiveness and validity of the materials 
and technics used. The third stage then appears in which 
investigations are conducted to test just how effective 
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current procedures are, how the effectiveness can be im- 
proved, what new approaches may reveal, and so on. 

The eighteen studies classified under “Education and 
Counseling” are not all of the “third stage” type. Some 
are of the “second stage” type, that is they are concerned 
with the des.gning of learning programs in terms of what 
is assumed will bring about the desired change. But a 
number are of the “third stage” type. These seem to 
arise from a realization that teaching programs can be 
improved and that much of the current reading material 
may be a mixture of scientific knowledge and untested 
generalizations and that refinement is in order. 

Underlying all of the investigations there seems to be 
an undertone of genuine desire to attack significant prob- 
lems with the best methods available. Most of the studies 
use a variety of methods. A small number concentrate on 
methods for the purpose of improving them. There seems 
to be a growing critical and analytical approach that bids 
well for future work in unraveling the extreme complexi- 
ties of human behavior. 

Raven OyeMann, chairman 


Youth Problems 


THE first session of the youth section of 
the National Conference dealt with some of the more 
critical of the “specific” problems of youth. There was an 
excellent discussion of racism presented by Dr. Ashley 
Montague, particularly interesting to this conference in 
its reiterated emphasis on the parent's role in early educa- 
tion. Miss Edith Gwinn too, in her discussion of youth's 
industrial and job problems stressed the often neglected 
opportunity and responsibility of parents to lend stability 
and long range thinking to their children’s job problems. 
Dr. Thrasher and Mr. Bradford Chambers presented the 
most colorful of the papers. Readers of Marriage and 
Family Living will welcome the fact that their complete 
report “Gangs, Their Meaning and Significance Today” 
is shortly to be published in the magazine. 

Dr. Katharine Whiteside Taylor opened the second 
session, briefly sketching in the back drop of marriage and 
- family relations against which specific problems might be 
analyzed and discussed. This was followed by a youth 
panel discussion lead by Mr. Robert Taber, which in 
turn was followed by an adult panel of experts. Dr. John 
Furbay, vice chairman of the Committee, subsequently 
pulled together the material presented during the Confer- 
ence and working with the members of the youth panel, 
with the professional leadership, with the participating 


audience itself, offered the following outline of “findings.” 
1. Symptoms of Youth Problems : 

a. Gangs, conflict groups, elements of racial, national, 

economic, conflict 

b. Drinking 

c. Sex 

d. Juvenile delinquency, truancy, stealing 

e. Random roving of streets, etc. 


2. Causes 
a. Insecure period during shift from youth to adult- 
hood 
b. Difference between adult standards and adult be- 
havior 
c. Competitive (rather then cooperative) emphasis of 
our society 
d. Social prejudice 
e. Lack of constructive job opportunities 
f. Conservation on part of the school, particularly in 
field of sex education 
g. Social and emotional immaturity of people in general 
h. Family and marital disorganization, in particular 
i. Lack of constructive recreational opportunities 
3. Solutions 


a. More teen-age clubs 

b. More part-time jobs 

c. Comprehensive, community programs; providing 
creative leisure-time activities; providing oppor- 
tunity for inter-racial, intercultural activities; 
creating opportunity for youth and adults to 
work and play and plan together 

d. Comprehensive counselling programs, vocational, 
personal, family etc. 

e. Improved school curricula 

f. Better housing, and basic living conditions 

4. What We Need to Achieve These Solutions 

a. More agencies, mofe flexible on the one hand, co- 
operative and integrated on the other 

b. More leadership training, professional and volun- 
teer, for agencies, consultation centers, etc. 

c. Improved teacher training, especially in the field of 
sex education and human relations 

d. Stable understanding adults, more adults with more 
confidence in youth, adults who themselves have 
been able to resolve the conflict between the 


world of reality and, the world of paper. 
Janet Netson, chairman 
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Books on Display at the Conference 


Allison, Samual D., and Johnson, June, VD Manual for 
Teachers, Emerson Books, Inc., 1946, $2.00. 

Arlitt, Ada Hart, Family Relationships, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1942, $2.50. 

Baker, John Newton, and Cole, William E., Sex Education 
in High Schools, Emerson Books, Inc., 1943, $2.00. 
Barker, Roger G., Kounin, Jacob S., and Wright, Herbert 
F., Child Behavior and Development, McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., Inc., 1943, $4.00. 

Bowman, Henry A., Marriage for Moderns, Whittlesey 
House, 1942, $3.00. 

Burgess, Ernest W., and Locke, Harvey J., The Family, 
American Book Co., 1945, $4.25. 

Butterfield, Oliver M., Love Problems of Adolescence, 
Emerson Books, Inc., 1941, $2.75. 

Dickerson, Roy E., Growing into Manhood, Association 
Press, 1945, $1.00. 

Dunham, Clarence W., and Thalberg, Milton D., Plan- 
ning your Home for Better Living, Whittlesey House, 
1945, $4.00. 

Duvall, Evelyn M., and Hill, Reuben, When You Marry, 
Association Press, 1945, $3.00. 

Elliott, Grace Loucks, and Bone, Harry, The Sex Life of 
Youth, Association Press, 1944, '75¢. 

Ellis, Havelock, Psychology of Sex, Emerson Books, Inc. 
1944, $3.00. 

Elmer, M. C., The Sociology of the Family, Ginn and Co., 
1945, $3.75. 

Folsom, Joseph Kirk, The Family and Democratic Society, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1943, $4.00. 

Garrett, Annette, Counseling Methods for Personnel 
Workers, Family Welfare Association 6f America, 1945, 
$2.00. 

Garrett, Annette, Interviewing: Its Principles and Meth- 
ods, Family Welfare Association of America, 1942, 
$1.00. : 

Goldstein, Sidney E., Marriage and Family Counseling, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945, $3.50. 

Groves, Ernest R., Marriage, Henry Holt & Co., 1941, 
$3.20. 

Groves, Gladys H., Marriage and Family Life, Reynol & 
Hitchcock, 1942, $3.50. 

Groves, Ernest R., Groves, Gladys Hoagland, and Groves, 
Catherine, Sex Fulfillment in Marriage, Emerson Books, 
Inc., 1945, $3.00. 


Groves, Ernest R., and Groves, Gladys Hoagland, Sex in 
Marriage, Emerson Books, Inc., 1943, $2.00. 

Hart, Hornell, and Hart, Ella B., Personality and the Fam- 
ily, D. C. Heath & Co., 1941, $3.60. 

Hurlock, Elizabeth B., Child Development, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1942, $3.50. 

Hurlock, Elizabeth B., Modern Ways with Children, 
Whittlesey House, 1943, $2.75. 

Hutton, Isabel Emslie, The Sex Technique in Marriage, 
Emerson Books, Inc., 1944, $2.00. 

Johnstone, B. K., and Associates, Building or Buying a 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945, $2.75. 

Jordan, Helen Mougey, You and Marriage, John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1942, $2.50. 

Landis, Carney, and Bolles, M. Marjorie, Personality and 
Sexuality of the Physically Handicapped Women, Paul 
B. Hoeber, Inc., 1942, $3.00. 

Landis, Paul H., Adolescence and Youth, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1945, $3.'75. 

Lowy, Samuel, New Directions in Psychology, Emerson 
Books, Inc., 1945, $3.00. 

Nash, Ethel Miller, With This Ring, Association Press, 
1942, $1.50. 

Pratt, George K., Soldier to Civilian, Whittlesey House, 
1944, $2.50. 

Pratt, George K., Your Mind and You, Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., 1941, 35¢. 

Ray, Randolph, Marriage Is a Serious Business, Whittle- 
sey House, 1944, $2.00. 

Rockwood, Lemo D., and Ford, Mary E. N., Youth, Mar- 
riage and Parenthood, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1945, 
$3.00. 

Seward, Georgene H., Sex and the Social Order, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946, $3.50. 

Sherbon, Florence Brown, The Child, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1941, $3.50. 

Sowers, Ray V., and Mullen, John W., Understanding 
Marriage and the Family, Vol. II, Eugene Hugh Pub- 
lishers, 1944, $3.50. 

Tyrer, Alfred Henry, Sex Satisfaction and Happy Mar- 
riage, Emerson Books, Inc., 1946, $2.00. 

Wood, Leland Foster, and Dickinson, Robert Latou, 
Harmony in Marriage, Round Table Press, 1945, $1.00. 

Wood, Leland Foster, and Mullen, John W., What the 
American Family Faces, Vol. I, Eugene Hugh Publish- 


ers, 1943, $3.50. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


Arkansas Conference on Family Relations.—The newly 
elected officers of the Conference are: president, Dr. 
Frances Rothert, State Health Department; first vice- 
_ president, Ruth Johnston, Child Welfare Division, State 

Welfare Department; second vice-president, Rev. W. B. 
Oglesby, state chairman, Presbyterian Social Relations 
Committee; secretary and treasurer, Elberta Martin, 
specialist in family life, extension service; council mem- 
bers at large, Mrs. W. P. McDermott, Family and Chil- 
dren’s Agency, Ben Rowland, Bar Association, Mrs. R. 
Bland Mitchell, Episcopal Christian Social Relations 
Committee, Dr. T. I. Smith, regional consultant, Ameri- 
can Institute of Family Relations, Ludolf N. Bollmeier, 
M.D. and Mrs. Alice Funston, director, American Legion 
Child Welfare Department. 


Family Relations Conference of Northern California.— 
The Conference held its fifth annual meeting on Saturday, 
March 9, in Berkeley. Built around the topic, Family 
Living and Our Schools, the program featured the family 
life education program of the Berkeley Public Schools. In 
the morning, Conference members observed a Parent 
Center in action, visited workshops devoted to nutrition 
and to toy and equipment making, saw visual aids used in 
parent education, and heard a brief discussion of the 
Parent Center program by Mrs. Alma Smith Chambers, 
coordinator of parent education. During the afternoon, 
Mr. A. B. Campbell, assistant superintendent in charge 
of educational services, described the entire plan for 
family life education of the Berkeley Schools with special 
emphasis on activities connected with the well baby 
clinics. In conclusion, Dr. Mary Cover Jones, research 
associate in the Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
California, discussed the implications for family life edu- 
cation from the study on adolescence undertaken by the 
Institute. 

The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: Dr. Ralph G. Eckert, Stockton Junior College, 
Stockton, president; Dr. Bertha Shedd Mason, San Jose, 
vice-president; Dr. Mary W. Bennett, Mills College, 
Oakland, secretary-treasurer. 


Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Relations.— 
The Eighth Annual Meeting was held in Vancouver, 
B. C. on the general theme “Planning for the Enrichment 
of Family Living.” C.W. Topping, president, presided. 
The opening address was given by Paul Popenoe, Ameri- 
can Institute on Family Relations on “Happier Family 
Living.” Among the other chief addresses were: “Educa- 


tion Serves the Family” by George M. Weir, DPaed., 
Minister of Education of British Columbia; “Parent-Child 
Relationships” by Lawrence Bee, Reed College; “Plan- 
ning for the Health of the Family in Saskatchewan” by 
Mr. Christian Smith, director of Health Education, Sas- 
katchewan; “Planning for the Health of the Family in 
British Columbia” by J. M. Hershey, assistant provincial 
health officer, British Columbia: “What makes for Suc- 
cess in Marriage” by Norman S. Hayner, president, 
Pudget Sound Regional Committee on Family Relations; 
“Boy-Girl Relationships” by Dean Buena Maris, State 
College of Oregon; “Spending the Family Dollar” by Ray 
E. Baber, Pomona College. Round tables were held on 
the following topics: Family Counselling; Nursery Edu- 
cation; Housing and Planning; Religion and the Family; 
The Economic Basis of the Family; Education for Mar- 
riage and Family Living; Postwar Adjustments of Mar- 
riage and the Family; Mental Health in Family Relations; 
The Changing Family; Family Research. Other features 
of the program were a broadcast on “Must the State Plan 
for the Family,” the holding of luncheons sponsored by 
the Conference and cooperating groups, and a youth 
rally. 


Stockton, California Conference—The Family Rela- 
tions Conference of Northern California joined with eight 
other groups'in sponsoring a Conference on Family Rela- 
tions in Stockton, California, on May 4. The sessions, 
held at College of the Pacific, were opened by Dr. Tully 
C. Knoles, President of the College. Andrew P. Hill, 
Superintendent of Schools in Stockton, presented a paper 
on family life education in the schools. Dr. Bertha Shedd 
Mason of San Jose discussed sex education for today's 
youth. In the afternoon and evening meetings, Dr. Noel 
Keys, consulting psychologist and Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, University of California, spoke on the 
subjects: Looking toward Marriage, and Making your 
Marriage a Success. Between four and five hundred 
persons attended one or more meetings. Dr. Ralph Eckert, 
President of the Family Relations Conference of Northern 
California, was in charge of arrangements and presided 
at the meetings. Dr. Eckert is the newly appointed Chief 
of the Bureau of Parent Education in the California State 


Department of Education. 


Meetings and Events 


American Institute of Family Relations.—The Institute 
is offering a seminar in advanced techniques of counseling 
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for those who have already made some study of the tech- 
niques of counseling in personal problems, and who would 
like to go further in this under skilled leadership, which 
began June 10 and ends August 26. The discussion lead- 
ers are: Paul Popenoe, Roswell H. Johnson, Howard E. 
Wilkening, Mrs. Margaret L. Birge, Donald McLean, 
Mrs. Maude Ross Ferguson, Mrs. C. Brooks Fry, and 
Georgene H. Seward. 

Mrs. Frances Bruce Strain of the staff is giving two 
courses at the University of Southern California on sex 
education and family life education. 


University of Arkansas.—The Conference on Court- 
ship and’ Marriage, sponsored by the Association of 
Woman Students was held May 8-10. The leaders were 
Henry Bowman, Stephens College and Jessie Bernard, 
Lindenwood College. Both Dr. Bernard and Dr. Bowman 
were available for conferences with students. 


University of British Columbia.—Through the depart- 
ment of university extension the University offers discus- 


sion group courses on Child Psychology, Marriage and 


Family Life, and Community Clinic. 


Canadians Favor Pre-Marital Examinations.—The 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion set out to find out 
to what extent the general public would support legisla- 
tion for greater dissemination of information about vene- 
real diseases, compulsory pre-marital blood-testing, and 
compulsory pre-natal blood-testing. First question put to 
the public was: “Do you think it would be a good idea or 
a bad idea if the government sponsored a campaign to 
give people more information about the treatment of 
venereal disease (such as syphilis or gonorrhoea) and made 
it possible for anyone to have an‘examination free of 
charge?” Good idea, 93%; bad idea, 4%; undécided, 3%. 
Then followed the question: “In some provinces there is 
a law requiring both men and women to take a physical 
examination and blood test before they marry. Do you 
approve or disapprove of this law?” Approve, 89%; 
disapprove, 6%; undecided, 5%. A 10 percentage point 
difference showed up iegionally as between Ontario and 
Quebec on this question, with Quebec showing an 80% 
approval, against 90% in Ontario. Final question asked 
a cross-section of Canadian adults was: “In some states in 
the United States the law also compels expectant mothers 
to be tested for venereal disease in order to make sure 
that the baby is born healthy. Do you think this is a 
good law or not?” Good law, 85%; not good law, 7%; 
undecided, 8%. While the difference is only a few per- 
centage points, it is interesting that women show up as 
slightly more in favor of all three propositions than the 
men. 


Child Study Association of America.—The Annual 


Conference held March 4 in New York was on the sub- 
ject “Education: The Family's Stake in Its Future."’ The 
speakers on “New Vistas in Mental Hygiene” were: 
Brigadier General William C. Menninger, Office of the 
Surgeon General, Army Service Forces; Leona Baumgart- 
ner M.D., Child Hygiene Division, Department of 
Health, New York City; and Lauretta Bender M.D., 
Psychiatrist, Children’s Observation Ward, Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York City. The panel discussion “What Kind 
of Schooling for the Years Ahead” was carried on with 
Dean Ernest O. Melby, New York University, Chairman. 


University of Cincinnatii—The Social Hygiene Insti- 
tute, July 1-6 was concerned primarily with measures 
contributing to successful marriage and family life. Topics 
treated include: modern social hygiene concepts; problems 
of parent education; techniques of counseling; classroom 
procedures; public health and medical aspects; mobilizing 
community resources; social protection; special problems 
of youth; and the program of the church. The Institute 
was under the direction of Roy E. Dickerson, Cincinnati 


_ Social Hygiene Society. Associated with him was Paul 


Popenoe, American Institute of Family Relations. Others 
participating are: Eugene A. Gillis, United States Public 
Health Service; Walter A. Hixenbaugh, Federal Security 
Agency; John D. Porterfield, Ohio Department of Health; 
Helen L. Coops, Ohio Department of Education; Carl A. 
Wilzbach, Health Commissioner, Cincinnati; Esther F. 
Vreeland and Dwight Scott, Cincinnati Social Hygiene 
Society. This Institute was sponsored by the Cincinnati 
Social Hygiene Society and the American Social Hygiene 
Association and conducted in cooperation with the 
United States Public Health Service, the American Insti- 
tute of Family Relations, the Ohio State Department of 
Health and the State Department of Education. 


Conservation of Marriage and the Family.—The Fifth 
Annual Conference was held at North Carolina College 
for Negroes at Durham with Gladys Hoagland Groves, 
director. The session was featured by seminars led by 
national leaders: “Interrelation of Physiological and Other 
Factors in Marriage Adjustments,” Dr. Nadina R. Kav- 
inoky; “The Religious Leader and Marriage Counseling,” 
Charles P. Cressman, Lutheran Church, Philadelphia; 
“The Problems of Young Men and Women,” Lester W. 
Dearborn; “Community Undertakings for Young People,” 
Professor C. E. Boulware, North Carolina College and 
Joseph Lichstein, Health League of Canada; “Childhood 
Foundations for Family Life,” Mrs. Marion L. Faegre, 
Children’s Bureau; “The Educator and Marriage Coun- 
seling,” H. L. Pritchett, Southern Methodist University; 
“Personal and Educational Factors in Family Finance,” 
Dr. B. R. Andrews, Columbia University; “Education 
and Family Planning,” Mary E. Langford, Planned Parent- 
hood Federation of America. 
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Family Relations Institute, Decatur, Illinois—Spon- 
sored by the Council of Social Agencies fifty-six com- 
munity organizations cooperated in a two-day institute 
on May 1-2. Roy Dickerson, Katherine Whiteside Taylor 
and Father A. H. Schiller were the speakers and leaders 
for the twelve sessions. One feature of the program was a 
three session Seminar on counseling open to ministers, 
deans, teachers and others doing personal counseling. 
The four hundred dollar budget was contributed by the 
cooperating organizations, over fifty lay people served on 
committees, approximately fifteen hundred books, study 
courses and pamphlets were sold. The total attendance 
was approximately four thousand. An evaluation con- 
ference following the institute clarified community prob- 
lems and laid plans for further work by local groups. 


The Decline and Rise of the Family.—The family has 
become increasingly important as a unit for satisfying the 
emotional needs of its members. Migrations and frequent 
shifts of residence are features taken for granted in the 
lives of many families. Few people may now expect to 
live their lives in one community. Circles of friends 
change. The desire for a deep, intimate relationship with 
other individuals has for many persons no prospect of 
satisfaction except as it is found within a stable family. 
From address by Lester A. Kirkendall, director, Annual 
Meeting of the Association for Family Living, May 7, 
1946. 


Golden Rule Foundation.—The Foundation has chosen 
as American Mother of 1946 Mrs. Emma Clarissa Clem- 
ent. She is the widow of a bishop of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. The 71-year-old mother graduated 
from Livingstone College and has been active in inter- 
racial endeavors for more than 50 years. Now a resident 
of Louisville, Kentucky, she is a charter member of the 
Southern Commission on Interracial Cooperation and is 
former president of the Women's Society of the African 
Methodist Church. 


Morehouse College—The First Annual Institute on 
“Building for Successful Marriage and Family Living” 
was held April 11, 12, 13 under the sponsorship of the 
sociology department of the College and the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America. Its purpose was to 
stimulate thinking of persons \- ‘th professional interest 
in the negro family and to drama ize the significance of 
courses dealing with this problem in the colleges. The 
general theme was “Counseling as Related to Successful 
Marriage and Family Living.” 

North Texas State College—A week's program of lec- 
tures and conferences on family life education was con- 
ducted by Paul Popenoe, director, American Institute of 
Family Relations. 


Parent-Educatiwon Conference—That the American 
home is the greatest bulwark against a post-war increase 
in juvenile delinquency, inter-racial tension and inter- 
national conflict was the opinion of parent education 
leaders who met in Atlantic City in a conference under 
the auspices of the newly-established Parent Education 

* Clearing House. James S. Plant, M.D. outlined ways in 
which a democratic American home can help prevent 
personality disorders in children which may lead to de- 
linquency. Dorothy Crook described how parent educa- 
tion workers in England enlisted the cooperation of 
parents in protecting children from severe emotional 
problems resulting from the war. Leland Foster Wood 
described what church programs may do to promote inter- 
group cooperation and Lester Granger discussed ways of 
lessening inter-racial tension. “Reaching Parents through 
Magazines” was presented by Clara Savage Littledale, 
editor, Parents’ Magazine. 


Parent Education in Speech Correction.—Conrad F. 
Wedberg is engaged by the California Department of 
Education and by the University of Southern California 
in speech correction teacher training. Because his clinic 
has been taxed beyond capacity he has introduced some 
parent education by giving three lectures without fee, 
once a week, two hours each, with audience discussion 
for parents of pre-school stutterers. The attendance 
averaged 125 parents. The topics were as follows: ““Be- 
hind the Scenes in Causation of Stuttering,” ““Understand- 
ing the Stuttering Child,” and “The Treatment of Stutter- 
ing in Children.” Questions from the audience revealed 
that parents had little understanding of the emotional 
atmosphere in which stuttering develops as a reaction, a 
symptom, a project of inner conflict and turmoil. Many 
mothers have come to the clinic seeking counsel, admitting 
that they are morose, unhappy, frustrated, impatient, mis- 
understanding, critical, worried, perfectionists, severe 
disciplinarians, over-indulgent, possessive, maladjusted. 


Professional Problems of Women.—The National Board 
of Pi Lambda Theta authorized three awards of $300 each 
for significant research studies to: Miss M. Gladys Scott 
for Survey of Vocational and Professional Plans and Inter 
ests of High School Girls and College Women; Josephine 
J. Williams for Lay Attitudes Toward Women Physicians; 
and Mary Lichliter for Social Obligations and Restrictions 
Placed upon Women Teachers. 


San Diego Association for Family Living.—An institute 
was held on April 1 with Muriel W. Brown, consultant 
on family life education, United States Office of Education, 
as the leader of two panels on “Family Life Education in 
the Schools” and “Family Life Education in the Com- 
munity.” 
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Recent Publications 


The Family, the Cornerstone of Society.—As Americans 
we believe that the home is the essential cornerstone in 
the firm foundation of the social structure toward which 
we strive. As members of the parent-teacher organization 
we have a record of fifty years’ experience to demonstrate 
the truth of this conviction. We are keenly aware of 
evidences of the disintegration of the home during the 
war years. We recognize, however, that the home has 
received the greatest impact of the war and that it will 
continue to face vital problems in the transition period 
—problems of housing; economic insecurity; industrial 
unrest; physical, mental, and emotional instability; and 
an apparent carelessness in the application of religious 
teaching to family life. In approaching a practical solution 
to some of these problems we make the following recom- 
mendations: (1) All parents should accept as their pri- 
mary obligation the establishment of a family life firmly 
based upon spiritual values. (2) All parents should like- 
wise accept their responsibility for cultivating in children 
the basic principles of democracy . . . (3) Because educa’ 
tion for home and family living is indispensable today, 
courses in preparation for home and family living should 
be included in the curriculums of our schools at the ele- 
mentary, secondary, college and adult levels. To this 
same end, nursery school and kindergarten programs 
should be expanded and extended. (4) The home should 
recognize and accept the task of developing in the children 
and young people an understanding of the problems of 
the people of other lands and an appreciation of their 
distinctive cultures. (5) Parent-teacher groups should 
carry on open discussions of all legislation affecting the 
problems of home and family life and take appropriate 
action for or against such legislation. (6) Parent-teacher 
associations should continue their active sponsorship of 
preschool groups, parent education study groups, adult 
education classes, and recreational programs for the whole 
- family. From Report of the Findings Committee, 1946 
Convention, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Mental Illness and Family Routines—The knowledge 
that it will never be pleasant to use one’s home as a social 
center creates a sense of isolation among adolescents. Boys 
in our culture resolve the conflict between home and 
society by running away, while girls tend to retire farther 
within the home and refuse to take part any in the life of 
the larger community. The connection between mental 
illness and this retreat from society is shown by the num- 
ber of girls who give, as the reason for their withdrawal 
from normal social contacts with their own age group, 
that they cannot, because of it, entertain the friends who 
have entertained them. ... The retirement into the home 
deprives the girl of the support for her personality that 


normal social interaction supplies and throws her into 
even closer association with a mentally ill person. Unless 
she can escape through work or marriage, both avenues 
partially or completely closed by her withdrawal, she is 
almost certainly doomed to some form of mental illness 
herself. Mary Bosworth Treudley, Mental Hygiene, 


April 1946, pp. 248-49. 


There is No Substitute for Family Life—Once the 
early childhood has been passed without adequate oppor- 
tunity for normal relationships and personality develop- 
ment, the organization of the personality and retardation 
in development seems to permit no modification. One 
cannot treat these children at the later date as though they 
were well-loved infants, hoping to compensate for the 
early deprivation, bedause the physiological patterns are 
set. One cannot give them insight therapy because of 
the defect in conceptual thinking; one cannot give them 
relationship or transference therapy because they are 
incapable of identification or relationships. One cannot 
educate them because they cannot relate themselves to 
teachers, cannot compete with fellow students. They 
have no goals for attainment and no span of attention, no 
curiosity about the truths of life, the patterns of natural 
science, or cultural concepts of society. Lauretta Bender, 
M.D., Child Study, Spring 1946, p. 96. 


Personal Notes 


Maurice A. Bigelow, Columbia University, has been 
made an honorary life member of the American Social 
Hygiene Association in recognition of his services to the 
organization anc: his leadership in the field of Social 
Hygiene. He has retired as educational consultant of the 
Association and sheuld now be addressed, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York 27. 


Oliver M. Butterfield formerly of San Diego has ac’ 
cepted a teaching position in the new Eastern Los Angeles 
County Junior College near Pomona, California. 


In the February issue of Chatelaine, a Canadian Wo- 
men’s journal, C. W. Topping contributed an article on 
to Stay Married.” 


Mrs. Virginia Judy Esterly, Claremont College died 
on May 17. 


Ernest R. Graves, pioneer in the teaching of courses on 
marriage and co-director of the Conference on the Con- 
servation of Marriage and the Family received the degree 
of doctor of humanities from Boston University at its 
recent convocation. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


Personal Problems of the High School Girl. By Frances S. 
Miller and Helen Laitem. John Wiley and Sons, New 
York, 1945. Pp. 433. $2.50. 

Our Teen-Age Boys and Girls. By Lester Crow and Alice 
Crow. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1945. Pp. 366. 
$3.00. 

Adolescence and Youth. By Paul H. Landis. McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1945. Pp. 470. $3.75. 


Two members of the teaching staff of Lakewood, Ohio, 
High School have revised and enlarged their previous 
work under the title, Personal Problems of the High School 
Girl, in a text or reference that will probably have general 
use especially in Home Economics units in personal ad- 
justment. The book covers a gamut of personal concerns 
from “Understanding Ourselves,” through child care, 
money, clothes, health and personal care, leisure, and the 
social life of the high school girl, to planning for the future. 
The book will not shock the most conservative parent. 
The skittish teacher will find an emphasis which success- 
fully sidesteps the “hot spots” of adolescent adjustment 
and thereby provides a comfortable solution to her prob- 
lems. The treatment, however, may frustrate many girls 
who look to the school for guidance in the most critical 
areas and similarly disappoint more dynamically oriented 
teachers. 

Crow and Crow have amassed through their years of 
working with young people an enviable collection of anec- 
dotal material which they share generously under such 
titles as “Mary is Unsocial,” “Handicapped but Not Dis- 
couraged,” and “Indolent George.” The book covers a 
great deal of ground in such areas as home, school, voca- 
tional and social adjustments, and a final section on juven- 
ile delinquency. The general plan is that of presenting 
typical questions of youth with illustrative cases and 
then the giving of answers as to what should and should 
not be done about the problems raised. There is little 
attempt to analyze adolescents’ adjustments in terms of 
their own developmental tasks or out of insights as to 
why such situations occur, nor are there references to 
any of the current material written from that point of 
view. These interpretive lacks will limit the use of the 
book to those who prefer having “good answers” to 
being haunted by still further questions. 

Paul Landis has made a real contribution to the litera- 
ture on adolescence in his new book, Adolescence and 
Youth. Operating on the thesis that “there has been too 
much emphasis on the physiological, too little on the social 
and psychological,” the author has developed the book as 


an exploration into the social world of young people. The 
“treatment carries the reader from the biological basis for 
puberty and maturation quickly into the development of 
personality within the social situation, the nature of 
personality stress, the developing of moral maturity and 
the struggle of economic adulthood. The work is well 
documented with most of the best recent material. The 
emphasis on roles, status, conflicts and values will be 
welcome to all those who seek more light on the perennial 
problems of youth. 

Chicago 

Unhappy Marriage and Divorce. By Edmund Bergler, 

M.D. International Universities Press, New York, 

1946. Pp. 167. $2.50. 

An appropriate subtitle for this book would be “a 
psychoanalytic study of marriage.” Within its small com- 
pass the author provides an astonishingly extensive analy- 
sis and considerable illustrative case material. 

At the conclusion of a discussion of “romantic love” 
in which he regards it not a “twaddle” but as evidence of 
emotional health, Bergler defines love as ““a process of 
projection of one’s own ego-ideal based upon narcissistic 
attitudes” (p. 32). 

Probably of prime interest to marriage counsellors will 
be the chapter on “Sexual Conflict in Marriage” in which 
the neuroses are held responsible and the following chap- 
ter in which neurotic marriages are classified and dis- 
cussed. 

Throughout the book runs the theme that mating is a 
matter of what might be called “psychic determinism.” 
By this is meant that each spouse selects as a mate one 
whose personality (or neurosis) complements his own. . 
There seems to be an implication that since mates are 
selected by this means neither the number of eligibles 
available nor the length of pre-marital acquaintance is of 
any relevance. Thus he concludes that war marriages 
are no.better and no worse than others. 

The approach is exclusively psychoanalytic. For ex- 
ample, the major relevance of difference in class origin of 
a pair of spouses lies in its evidential value of rebellion 
on the part of the spouse from the higher class. Moreover, 
although the author never states it quite so boldly, there 
seems to be an implication that psychoanalysis (usually 
for both spouses) is the one and only cure for marital 
unhappiness. 

Like some of his colleagues, Dr. Bergler does not seem 
to appreciate the distinction between hypothesis and 
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conclusion. Thus: “Every human being goes through both 
(positive and negative) phases of the Oedipus complex” 
(p. 166, n. 34). 

In the reviewer's judgment this book embodies the 


vices and virtues typical of psychoanalytic literature. . 


On the debit side are the exclusiveness of the psycho- 
analytic interpretation (to the exclusion of all other inter- 
pretive schemes) and the annoying practice of stating 
hypotheses and tentative conclusions as facts. On the 
credit side are the rich insights into many facets of court- 
ship, mate selection, marriage, and divorce. With the 
foregoing qualifications the reviewer recommends this 
book to all who are interested in marriage counseling. 


Rosert F. Wincu 
University of Chicago 


Sex And The Social Order. By Georgene H. Seward. 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1946. Pp. 301. $3.50. 


It is difficult to avoid superlatives and other evidence 
of extreme enthusiasm in reviewing Dr. Seward’s book. 
For many years there has been a serious void in the scien; 
tific literature on human sexuality. While there have been 
many researches upon one or another specialized aspect 
of human sexual behavior, there has been no balanced 
integration of the many findings, hypotheses and points 
of view. 

The phenomenon of human sexuality has ramifications 
on several behavioral levels. Contributors from biology, 
psychology, social psychology, psychiatry, psychoanaly- 
sis, sociology and anthropology have each added impor- 
tant understanding and empiric data. Professional bias in 
the collection of data and the interpretation of findings 
as well as the frequent practice of omitting large areas of 
elementary knowledge from other fields, are common pit- 
falls which the author of this book has skillfully avoided. 
This is not meant to imply that Dr. Seward’s treatment is 
faultless but rather that it constitutes a significant step 
in the direction of better integration of diffuse materials 
and theories. 

The bibliography contains 701 specific items. Unlike 
many bibliographies which seem to be appended as aca- 
demic decoration, the bibliographic items in this book are 
used as documentary evidence to support (often abund- 
antly) each point made. 

Probably for the busy student, and often equally busy 
professor, a 252 page text covering a subject as wide as 
this one will indeed be welcome. Not only has the author 
attained remarkable brevity but comparable clarity also. 

It seems that there may be some basis for questioning 
certain inferences which have been drawn from data and 
possibly also for criticising apparent inconsistencies be- 
tween different parts of the book. Moreover, opinions will 
differ somewhat concerning the wisdom of devoting as 


much space as this author does to sub-human species. 
These, however, are relatively minor points and should 
not be permitted to detract from a skillful execution of a 
difficult assignment on a topic which is important and 
upon which great ignorance seems to be commonplace. I 
commend the book to serious students and specialists 
alike. 
Joun F. Cuser 

The Ohio State University 


Our Inner Conflicts: A Constructive Theory of Neurosis. 
By Karen Horney, M.D. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
New York, 1945. Pp. 250. $3.00. 


The source of the neurotic conflict, according to Hor- 
ney, “revolves around the neurotic’s loss of capacity to 
wish for anything wholeheartedly because his very wishes 
are divided” (p. 38). The theory of neurosis places the 
“basic conflict between the attitudes of ‘moving toward," 
“moving against,’ and ‘moving away from’ people” (p. 18). 

All three of these attitudes are present in the normal 
personality. But whereas in the normal personality these 
attitudes complement each other in a harmonious and 
spontaneous fashion, in the neurotic one the attitudes 
become rigidly dominant. Thus the author emerges with 
corresponding personality types, the compliant, the ag- 
gressive, and the detached personality. 

Dr. Horney regards her theory as “constructive” be- 
cause, unlike Freud, she does not regard neurosis as rooted 
in instinct. Rather she holds that the compulsive trends 
“spring from disturbed human relationships,” and “that 
conflicts of such origin can really be resolved” (p. 187). 

The exposition of the genesis of neurosis in the inter- 
personal relationships of childhood is rather sketchy. The 
major emphasis is upon the mechanisms employed by her 
neurotic types and upon the functions of these mechan- 
isms. It is noteworthy that in contrast with some of Dr. 
Horney’s previous works the present volume has little to 
say about the relation between personality and culture. 

To this reviewer the value of the work hangs upon (1) 
the emphasis upon the social origin of neurosis, (2) the 
conceptual classification of neurotic syndromes, and (3) 
the incidental but valuable insights into relationships 
that emerge from this type of discussion by most compe- 
tent writers. 

Concerning the first point, it is true, as Dr. Horney 
says, that this point of view is more constructive than 
one which puts conflict into original nature. While it 
remains only a hypothesis, it doubtless serves to stimulate 
thought and study which might be inhibited in an intel- 
lectual climate completely dominated by an instinctual 
approach. The value of the classification of neurotic 
syndromes can be shown only by its fruitfulness in ther- 
apy and research. The insights are of course always wel- 
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come as they serve to increase the sensitivity and under- 
standing of those who are working with people as pa- 
tients, research subjects, or colleagues. 

Rosert Wincn 
University of Chicago 


Building Your Marriage, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 113. 
By Evelyn Millis Duvall. Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., New York, 1946. Pp. 31. $0.10. 

This leaflet is just what many social workers, pastors 
both Catholic and Protestant, and other counselors have 
been waiting to hand to young couples seriously interested 
in making their marriage a success. It avoids controversial 
topics, yet informs and inspires. Its concise clarity and 
vocabulary bring it well within the range of the reader of 
limited formal education, while its scientific background 
keeps it from being too elementary for the reader of wider 

The author's constructive viewpoint, plus her human 
sympathy and experience, combine to produce a pamphlet 
as useful as it is appealing to almost any couple who are 
getting married or who have been married long enough to 
want help in improving their relationship. 

The one surprising omission in the discussion of mar- 
riage fundamentals is any treatment of fertility and steril- 
ity. This lack, doubtless felt to be necessary on account 
of the limitations of space, could easily have been made 
up for by including with the dozen books suggested for 
further reading one on human sterility, and in the listing 
of sources of other pamphlets on marriage the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America, Inc., of New York, 
New York. 

Grapys Hoactanp Groves 

Marriage and Family Council, Inc. 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Education for Family Living: (A picture and story inter- 
pretation of one area of work in the Highland Park High 
School, Highland Park, Michigan). By The Board of 
Education, Highland Park, Michigan, 1945. Pp. 120. 
This booklet, the annual report of the superintendent 

of schools, gives all but eight pages to accounts by the 

teachers of the group of courses that are being taught to 
further successful family living. The presentation, in 
photographs, cartoons, records of radio broadcasts, and 
outlines of work done, with explanations of purposes and 
methods, is aimed to catch parent interest and get coopera- 
tion. In addition to credit courses open to girls on Home 

Health, and on Homemaking, there is a semester's credit 

course in sociology, required of all senior boys and girls, 

entitled Preparation for Marriage and Family Life. Pre- 
ceded by brief units on cosmic, geologic and social evolu- 
tion, and followed by units on mental health and social 


consciousness, two-thirds of the course is on individual 
evolution. This unit studies the child in the home, de- 
veloping from infancy intoand through adolescence. From 
the adolescent's home, school, and social life, his use of 
money and vocational interests, the unit proceeds to a 
discussion and study of courtship, engagement and mar- 
tiage. The physiology of reproduction and personal hy- 
giene are given, with information on emotional, social 
and moral questions involved, the superintendent taking 
two class periods with the boys, while the teacher con- 
tinues with the girls. The practical value of the course, in 
spite of its overcrowded agenda, appears in the fact that 
in the last semester reported most of the boys elected the 
standard Laboratory Nursery Course to get training for 
fatherhood. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
News and Notes 


(Continued from page 77) 

P. K. Houdek, formerly of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Decatur, Illinois, is now Executive Secretary 
of the Kansas City Social Hygiene Society, Kansas City, 
Mi | 

Lester A. Kirkendall, formerly educational consultant 
in the United States Public Health Service, has been ap- 
pointed Director, Association for Family Living, Chicago. 


The Marriage Council of the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends has changed its name to the Committee on 
Family Relationships of Philadelphia. 


Merton Oyler has accepted an appointment as chair- 
man of the Department of Sociology of Berea College. 


Grapys HoAcLanp Groves 


Effie I. Riatt, head of the home economics department, 
University of Washington and formerly president of the 
American Home Economics Association and of the Pacific 
Northwest Conference on Family Relations died last 
December. 


Elmer L. Sevringhaus, M.D. formerly with the depart- 
ment of medicine at the University of Wisconsin is now 
director of Clinical Research, Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., 
Nutley, New Jersey. 


David Slight, M.B. formerly chairman of the psychiatry 
department, University of Chicago, is now acting super- 
intendent of the Illinois Veterans’ Rehabilitation Center. 


Linton B. Swift, general director of the Family Welfare 
Association of America and a leader in the field of family 
relations died on April 11. 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


The 


From Institution to Companionship 


Ernest W. Burgess 


Professor of Sociology, 
University of Chicago 


Harvey J. Locke 


Associate Professor of Sociology, 
+ University of Southern California 


The authors paint a vivid and realistic picture of the family as a unit of 


interacting personalities. This emphasis, together with the extensive use 


of personal life history documents, presents a clear picture of the 


scientific concepts employed for the analysis of the data and reveal actual 


human experiences and social attitudes as the full, live, and dynamic 


social reality beneath the formal organization of the family structure. 


American Book Company 


REPRINTS OF ARTICLES 


from 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Adjustments of the Returned Serviceman and 
the Family 
CoteMAN R, GRIFFITH 


At Home in the World 
Peart Buck 


Growing Edges in Family Life Education 
Evetyn Mitits DUVALL 
Marriage Counselling in a Changing Society 


Ernest W. Burcess 


_ Marriage in Wartime 


Evetyn Muitits 


Five cents a reprint. Rates on quantities available 
by request. Send all orders to: 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING 
209 South State Street, Suite 1426 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


RECENT REPRINTS 


from 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Family Readjustment of Veterans 
* John F. Cuber 


The Returning Father and His Family 
Reuben Hill 


How to Conduct An Institute: 


“So You're Going to Have An Institute” 
Muriel W. Brown 


“How to Plan A Family Life Institute” 
Gladys Hoagland Groves 


“Conducting A Family Life Institute” 
Ruth Rustad 


Soldier Come Home: An Annotated Bibliography 
Evelyn Millis Duvall 


And Many Others of Interest ° 
Ten cents a reprint, $6.50 per hundred. * 
Materials List sent free upon request 
; Send all orders to: 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON FAMILY RELATIONS 


1126 East 59th Street 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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Unhappy Marriage and Divorce 


A Psychoanalytic Study of Neurotic Choice of Marriage Partners 
By EDMUND BerGLeR, M.D. 


With an Introduction by A. A. Brit, M.D. 


This book is timel fos Gat some researches of his own, explorations of frigidity, i im- 
4 ence and their causes. Such delicate problems as jealousy, 


insight for everyday pot 
'W. Philadelphia Times infidelity and dissatisfaction are presented in a highly con- 
Dey: ; structive ... manner . . . the book will be stimulating and 
This instructive . . . and . . . very useful book should gain useful, and its discussion of marital behavior enlightening. 
the interest of parents, marriageable persons, doctors, The New Leader 


judges, social workers and clergymen. Indeed it would be 
difficult to name a group who could not, with great ad- There is originality and vigor in Dr. Bergler’s presentation. 


vantage to society, study book Mental Health Bulletin 
uthern icin ur, 
. more accessible to the interested layman than many 


. is a wise choice for those contemplating marriage psychiatric presentations. 
The author . . . speaks in simple, cafechnieal oni oF Virginia Kirkus Bookshop Service 


Sunday Mi 
penny: The book affords a new insight. . 
. with a gift for clean popularization, and. with an un- Journ. of the Indiana State Medical Assn, 


assuming approach, Dr. Bergler sets out to fight divorce 
which, according to him, is in most cases “no solution at This volume should interest every physician and every in- 


all... .” The author blends an attractive and under- _telligent layman. 
standing popularization of Freud’s . . . teachings with Conn. State Med. Journ. 


Price $2.50 
International Universities Press 227 West 13th Street, New York, 11, N.Y. 
Ask for free catalogues on psychiatry, psychoanalysis and education. 


M. C. ELMER’S NOW READY! 
SEX PROBLEMS 


ology | OF THE an 


lt of the Family “This is the book the returning soldier and his 
wife need. It is honest, understanding, and right to 


the point: Within its pages are the most helpful in- 
sight and wisest counsel I have ever found in any dis- 


In straightforward style, this authoritative new 
GINN text inteprets the family as a vital part of cussion of the marriage problems that are born of 
SELTANTIEPS of social control, and the linkage of genera- “The book deserves reading by the million, and I 
° EM tions. baa? feel sure its value will be quickly and widely recog- 
Pweeawty aes. nized by those returned from military service, their 
Besides topics usually covered by books in this wives, and all who have to do with the postwar prob- 
field, Sociology of the Family discusses inter- lems of marriage.” 
thactiagn, old age, tiligion and the family, ‘From the Foreword by 
family migration. Ernest R. GRovES 
PRICE $1.50 Postpaid 
GINN and Company. EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Dept. 644-C, 951 West 19th Street 
Atlanta 3 Columbus 16 New Werk 11 
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